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improving the Fairs. 


In these days when many of the older cat- 
tle-fair organizations have given up the 
struggle or are fighting for mere existence, 
the following from the manager of perhaps 
the largest and most successful genuine 
agricultural fair in New England is of much 
value and interest. In a recent address, 
from which we quote by request, Dr. G. M. 
Twitchell of Maine said: 

‘“‘Too many fairs have run themselves 
until they have run out. Put business into 
the affairs of the exhibition and the 
exhibition will help put business into 
farm life. Your agriculture will drop 
to the mean level of simply providing 
for one’s necessities, unless there enters in 
the stimulus of a desire to excel. Stop dis- 
cussing the demand for and go to work to 
prove, by good management, the benefits of 
an agricultural exhibition. Don’t call a 
horse trot, midway and balloon ascension, 
with a few cattle and products, an agricult- 
ural fair. Dignify the farm and it will dig- 
nify you. Join hands to make your next 
fair representative of the work of your 
farm, field, orchard, dairy, garden and 
househeld. Fit your animals for exhibition 
and find in so doing that you have opened 
the door for them to do you greater service. 
Grow the best you can and then compete 
with your neighbors. Swell the number of 
fine herds as well as products. See to 
it that the officers give attention to the 
agricultural features of the fair. In- 
sist on comfortable stalls for the cattle, 
where the heads as well as heels may 
be examined. Make certain that the exhibi 
tion building is filled with home products 
rather than fakirs, Modernizethe premium 
lists. You can find some in New England 
which haven’t been changed for forty years. 
Make the judging of stock and awarding of 
prizes an entertainment for visitors. Award 
all prizes on stock in front of the grand 
stand, and save the dollars paid for cheap 
vaudevilles. Employ single experts to place 
the awards and so fix responsibility. Use 
the score card and furnish every exhibitor 
with the copy. Run your fair by schedule 
time. Fix the hour for judging different 
classes, advertise the fact and then live up 
to it. Good business management will at- 
tract. Provide clean entertainment to sup- 
plement the exhibition and judging, but 
make it purely secondary. 

“Don’t overlook the value of contests of 
speed, strength and skill. Races, pulling 
and plowing matches, skill in driving, all 
may be made to help materially in rounding 
out a good exhibition. Reach and interest 
the young through decorated parades. The 
larger the number interested and at work, 
the better for the fair. Everybody has a 
friend and some have two. Systematize the 
business of the fair. Cut out the dead-head 
System. Change ticket-takers yearly. Put 
Strange faces at the gates to take tickets. 
Make positive the work of your agricultural 
societies for the advancement of agricult- 
ure and strengthening of desire for rural 
life, and for the quickening of the deep cur- 
rents of thought and kindling of ambition 
fur larger and better herds, flocks,orchards, 
lields, gardens and homes, and your annual 
xhibitions will become potential factors in 
the farm life of the next quarter of a cent- 
ury. Conducted solely to amus?, and the 
end will be lasting injury to this great 
tuderlying industry and the sure death of 

society.” 
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A Plague of Insects. 


ie insect problem is especially serious 
‘ils year. The dry pleasant weather has 
‘hereased their numbers and activity to 
au alarming extent. This is especially true 
©’ the imported pests, the gypsy and brown- 
'noths, which have been ravaging eastern 
ssuchusetts, Those who oppose any 
measures to check these moths can 
y realize the condition of affairs in the 
) already infested. 
‘evere the moth is so bad that some 
residents have given notice that they 
ove out of town if the selectmen re- 
auch longer to protect them against 
st. Houses in Malden are said to 
“een partly closed up on account of 
i esence of the gypsy and brown-tail 
- The former has appeared in large 
‘ules in Malden, Melrose, Medford, 
‘ngton, Belmont, Lexington, East 
~ewater and Billerica, the colonies in 
‘ist Lwo places being new this season. 
* ‘rown-tail has invaded all these places, 
sO Stoneham, Reading and Wakefield. 
a is done by the State tu check them, 
— under an old law Secretary Stock- 
rae of the State board of agriculture is 
= \vering information from all quarters for 
Legislature. 
contents of the infected districts are 
68 "ing from the rash which attends every 
‘SiC of the brown-tail moth. In the feed- 


ing stage the moth sheds the hair which 
causes this irritation; that period is past, 
but the insect now spins its cocoon, using 
this brittle hair for. the purpose. Wake- 
field reports an epidemic of skin posion- 
ing which is believed to come from the 
brown-tail moth. Even animals are at- 
tacked by it. Theairhas become so filled 
with this fine hair that it cannot be avoided, 
but it does not affect all persons alike. 

The moths are present in immense num- 
bers, and the people are anxiously expect- 
ing the Legislature to take some action 
toward checking the insects. The pending 
bill provides that two-thirds of the expense 
be paid by the State and the rest by the 
towns concerned. 

The older insect pests are likewise mak- 
ing trouble. Canker-worms are stripping 
the leaves from the orchards in some locali- 
ties. Tent caterpillars are numerous every- 
where this year, but these are comparatively 
easy to control if attended to promptly. 
Cranberry growers of Cape Cod assert that 
the cranberry worm is causing heavy losses 
on bogs that cannot be flooded. While in 
the cities and towns the elm beetle is 
making trouble for the tree wardens. 
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The Right Calf to Raise. 

Perhaps you may say, raise those that 
come from the best cows, suggests T. B. 
Terry, in the Practical Farmer. All right, 
but that isn’t enough. The sire should 
have been a good individual,'with the gen- 
eral makeup and marks that tothe prac- 
ticed eye show that he is such, and then 
also he should bea pure-bred animal. There 
are plenty of pure-bred animals, with long 
pedigrees, that have no value because they 
are not by any means perfect types of their 
class. Better pay a man who is a good 
judge $300 to select a sire to head a herd, 
rather than takean animal on his pedigree 
only. Yes, 1 would not buy one at all un- 
less [ had the skill to pick him out, or could 
employ some one who did have. This is 
pretty strong language, but it is used in all 
earnestness to help readers, to prevent bitter 
disappointment in years to come. Now how 
are you to know which are your best cows? 
Only by weighing the milk and keeping a 
record through the year. It will do very 
well to weigh once in ten days, morning 
and night, then multiplying by three will 
give you, closely enough, the amount given 
in a month. Then, if quality is an im- 
portant’ factor with you, as when you 
are selling butter or~'’cream, you should 
have a Babcock tester also. Then you can 


‘know absolutely which cows give you the 


most milk and the richest milk. Their 
calves, from a good, pure-bred sire, are the 
ones to raise, if the calves themselves are 
all right. Don’t have a weak point in this 
chain anywhere. Don’t take it for granted 
that all the heifer calves will be good from 
a good sire and mother. They may be, and 
may not. I would follow the Van Dreser 
method of selection. Look in the mouth of 
the new-born calf. If there are, say, only 
two teeth just pricking through do not at- 
tempt to raise that calf, no matter what its 
parents are. The mother lacked vitality 
enough to fully develop the calf. If there 
are six or eight teeth well put through, 
showing vigor and stamina in the mother, 
all right so far. Next turn the little heifer 
on her back and examine the teats. If there 
are four good teats, well spread apart, and 
two or more rudimentaries (extra little 
teats), then raise the calf. The chances are 
largely in favor of her not disappointing 
you when she becomes a milker. 
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War on the Weeds. 
Early or late, cold or warm, wet or dry, 
weeds are bound to grow and flourish. Of 
course they will do better where the condi- 
tions are to their liking, the same as will 
the cultivated crops, but what they most 
require for their perpetuation, growth and 
maturity is to be let alone. 
No need to sow for such a crop as this, 
although farmers almost unconsciously do 
this when they purchase an inferior quality 
of seeds. No need to plow and cultivate, 
for where this work is faithfully performed 
it will be better for the crops, but extremely 
bad for the weeds. But if the land is 
worked ina slipshod manner it will only 
serve to cause the weeds to grow more 
thriftily, and result finally in seeding the 
entire farm with a foul, pestiferous growth. 
The growth and spread of noxious weeds 
is decidedly on the increase. There are 
more kinds than there used to be fifty years 
ago. One reason probably for this is that 
then most of the seeds of grain and grass 
were grown on the farm and were saved in 
a purer condition than are seeds we now buy. 
New weed varieties have been obtained in 
this way, some of which are giving the 
farmers much trouble. 
Much more land also is under the plow 
than there used to be; at least this is the 
case in northern Vermont, and I think the 
same will be true in the other New England 
States and New York. This being the case, 
there is a large area to cultivate. This work 
in now done principally with machinery, 
and not largely by the hand hoe as used 
to be the case. 
Present methods are all right if thorough 
enough, but if the plants and weeds that 
the implements miss—which is quite often 
the case—are not destroyed in some way, 
there will be trouble. Then there are weeds 
that are liable to start up after the cultiva- 
tion is completed and grow very thriftily, 
stimulated by the favorable condition of 
the soil. If these in turn are not eradicated 
there will be more trouble. 
One of the worst weeds, or plants rather, 
we now have to contend with in our culti- 
vated fields is the golden-rod. This is a 
native of the soil and not like some others 
imported. Its growth, spread and resist- 
ance to common methods of cultivation is 
remarkable. This plant possesses a long 
root, sometimes extending several feet later- 








ally through the soil. This is covered with 


a set of short roots or fibres that will spring 


pulling up these plants by the roots entire, 
and if a part is left in the ground it starts 
up anew growth. It infests some of our 
cultivated fields to a fearful extent, and is 
most difficult to eradicate. 

The plants of golden-rod are very liable to 
escape through the teeth of the cultivator, 
and these sh be pulled up by the roots 
entire if possible. If not destroyed with 
the cultivated crop, they will appear the 
next year inthe sown grain. Then, if not 
uprooted, they will afterward be found 
thrifty and defiant in the crops of hay, 
which they will injure in quality. They 
are not to be found in pastures usually 
where cattle are kept, as they will keep 
them down. 

Although a pretty plant and much thought 
of by some when in flower, to the farmer it 


up and make other plants. It is difficult- 


quality of his get. I do not think a bull 
should bein prime show condition to bea 
eet « Neither do I think he should 
so thin that you could see his ribs, or 






6 kept in good, thrifty condition; 
3@ would call show condition, but 
%.I would call show condition. 
‘@ difference of opinion as to what 
eondition. . 

” GEORGE P. BELLOWS. 
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"Net a Promising Outlook. 
T any- neither a pessimist nor a calamity 
‘howler, but the outlook for the farmer in 
this segtion of Kennebec County is rather 





wapomemene, to say the least. We have had 
no hig Ae re for eight weeks, except one 


wer. Grass wintered well—never 
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ONE OF THE KING ROYAL ANGORA CATS. 





is one of the worst of noxious plants, and 
much to be dreaded where it gets a foot- 
hold. 

The wild carrot, not known here years 
ago, isnow to be found on many farms. It 
usually makes its appearance after haying, 
and should not be allowed to go to seed.. 
Cut off the flower stalks or pull up by the 
roots. I have seen it occupying entire fields 
and even encroaching upon the grass plats, 
neglected, of course, in the city of St, 
Albans. 

Then there is wild mustard, the seeds of 
which remain in the ground for years, and 
when the land is plowed will spring into 
life, and in some cases so overtop and cover 
a field of grain. with its yellow sea of 
bloom as to render it—the grain—almost 
invisible. I think this plant does not make 
its appearance in the succeeding crops of 
hay. We have the old-fashioned weeds, 
caraway, dock, plantain, etc., enough of 
them in kinds, at least, to make the farmer 
wish that the “enemy that sowed tares’’ 
would never come his way. 

The orange bank-weed or paint-brush, as 
it is more generally called, is a native of 
Europe, and was imported asa flower. It 
is one of the worst weeds we have. It will 
spread from the seeds and by the runrers, 
and what between running and flying, it 
will spread very fast, and in some cases will 
crowd out all other vegetation, occupying 
the whole ground. It will grow anywhere 
it can get a foothold, and is much to be 
dreaded. It seeds early and where grow- 
ing in meadows will be ripe at haying time. 
Thorough cultivation is the most practicable 
means of eradication in tillage fields and 
should be faithfully practiced. 

Vermont. E. R. TOWLE. 
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Care of the Herd Bull. 


The result of my observation in eight 
years travel among the breeders is that the 
man who takes the greatest pride in his herd 
bull is the man who has the best cattle and 
the man who gets the best prices for bis 
offspring. I know one gentleman who 
keeps his bull tied by the horns. He not 
only keeps his bull tied by the horns, but 
keeps him tied in his basement barn, and I 
have been there when I found that bull half- 
way to his knees in manure, with no bed- 
ding and no sunshine. Go to the pasture, 
and you find a lot of up-horned, thin-ribbed, 
thin-fleshed, peaked cows. Look at his 
calves, and you find them just what you 
would expect from a bull kept in that way 
and cows in that condition. That man is 
always complaining that he cannot get good 
prices for his cattle. 

My observation has been, further, that 
the condition and the general health and 
appearance of the herd bull oftentimes in- 
fluences a buyer to purchase a calf from 
that bull, where under other circumstances 
he would not think of it. If you can take 
@ prospective buyer and show him a good 
bull, in good, thrifty health, good condition, 
and generally attractive, you will find that 
that makes a great impression upon the 
customer, and he will pay you a little extra 





price to get a calf from that bull. I think 





the condition of the bull has to do with the 


better—and started well, but at this date, 
June 7, it amounts to almost nothing on old 
fields, and on fields newly seeded or in good 
heart, it is heading out short or turning 
brown. Where the soil is thin over ledgy 
places it is alldried up. Pastures, too, are 
suffering badly, and cows have to be fed at 
the barn. 

Hay has already taken a jump of $3 to $5 
per ton. Therecertainly will not be one- 
half of an average crop, unless rains. come 
soon. To make matters worse for some of 
our farmers, severe frosts occurred on the 
nights of May 24 and 25, cutting down corn, 
potatoes and garden vegetables. One man 
not far from here lost from $200 to $300 on 
his strawberries and another man a field of 
six acres of early potatoes almost ready to 
blossom. These two are but few of many 
instances. 

We have had but very little dew to re- 
lieve the situation, and the smoke from the 
many forest fires throughout the State has 
made the atmosphere so dense as to almost 
blot out the sun, but this latter fact has in 
some measure been a benefit, preventing 
the full force of the sun’s rays. Tempera- 
tures have been normal and the nights cool. 

Two acres of potatoes we planted nearly 
two weeks ago have not started at all, and, 
unless copious rains come soon, will be a 
total loss. Five acres of corn planted for 
ensilage June 1 has not started, and the 
game may be said of many kinds of seeds 
planted in the garden. 

There was a full blocm in all apple or- 
chards which did not bear heavily last year, 
and the weather being very favorable, the 
fruit in most instances has set well, es- 
pecially Baldwins, yet this abnormally dry 
weather may cause the fruit to drop badly. 

We sprayed early for the bud moth and 
Jeaf roller with good effect, and last week 
for the codlin moth, using about one thou- 
sand gallons of water on eight acres of 
trees. To 150 gallons of water we used nine 
pounds Disparene, eighteen pounds blue- 
stone and eighteen pounds quicklime. 

Wi Ps Xi. 
Kennebec County, Me., June 7. 
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A Beginner in Pig Raising. 

We have almost always bought our pigs 
at four weeks old and fattened them, and had 
never raised many litters, until a year ago 
I began to raise them for myself. NowI 
have six head of breeding stock. 

Having a litter of pigs last fall, I thought 
1 would see if there was anything to be 
made in buying grain to raise them on, 80 
we put two of them ina pen alone when 
five weeks old and fed them on best mid- 
dlings, scalded, and raw, sweet apples, all 
they would . until they had eaten one 
hundred pounds of middlings. Then we 
fed half cornmeal until Dec. 12, when we 
dressed them off. They were 121 days old. 
One weighed 104, the other 109 pounds. 
They had eaten 273 pounds of middlings at 
a cost of $3.69, and 168} pounds of cornmeal 
at a cost of $2.44, which makes $15.97 worth 
of pork at a cost of $6.13 for feed, besides a 
few apples that would have rotted, and the 
skimmilk from one cow after selling 24 
quarts a day and furnishing a family of four. 


I think this shows a fair profit, but I am 
going to try and see if I can do as well 
again, and to be sure if it can be made 
pay right along. ‘ 

I have never had any experience with 
hogs in an orchard, but I have been through 
the Rhinebeck valley, in New York, and 
there it is the general practice. Some ring 
them and some do not. They don’t seem 
to damage the trees, and yet they get a good 
deal of their living with little labor for the 
owner. I was quite favorably impressed 
with the idea. E. N. CROSSETT. 

New Hampshire. 
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‘Small Farming in the Suburbs. 


The place purchased was a part of an ola 
nursery of fruit and ornamental trees. It 
contains about twelve square rods over an 
acre, but the buildings, lawn, driveways 
and walks occupy nearly half, so that there 





cultivated. When purchased it was en- 
tirely covered by trees and grass, and 
largely witchgrass at that. The only por- 
tion that is now clear of trees was covered 
with large oaks, elms, maples, Norway 
spruces and .other evergreens, planted as 
specimens for ornament and exhibition. 
Some of these were more than two feet in 
diameter. The land was worthless for 
cultivation while so densely shaded by the 
trees. There were a dozen apple trees past 
their prime, and about eighty pear trees, 
many of which bore fruit of little value. 
The house has been rented and the land 
ntirely neglected for many years. The 
uccessful operation of this rather un- 
promising little farm near Boston, Mass., 
is described by A. W. Cheever, Norfolk 
County, Mass., in the New York Tribune. 

| The owner, when making the transfer, 
remarked that I would find enough to do in 
fixing up things to keep me busy for more 
than one year. I found he was correct. 
The forest trees have all been taken out by 
the roots, so have half of the fruit trees. 
Others were grafted to better varieties. Of 
small fruits there were none. As my aim 
was to have as good a garden as I could 
make, a stock of currant, gooseberry, black- 
berry, raspberry, grape-vine and straw- 
berry plants was procured and planted as 
fast as the land could be put in suitable con- 
dition to receive them. Rhubarb and as- 
paragus were also given a liberal area. 
Like most planters of home fruit gardens, 
we soon found out that liberal planting, 
with good after-culture, generally brings a 
bigger harvest than the family can dispose 
of. Thisis particularly true in regard to 
fruit trees for the family garden. When 
men order from traveling salesmen all the 
varieties of apples, pears, peaches, plums, 
grapes and other small fruits that the 
dealer says they ought to have, thev seldom 
realize what an amount of fruit even a 
single mature tree is capable of producing, 
nor how much room atree needs in which 
to spread its branches. 

After killing the grass and rotting the sod 
by good cultivation and manuring the land 
for hoed crops of vegetables, the fruit trees 
seemed to take a new lease of life, and soon 
set me to finding a market outside the family 
demands. On account of other engage- 
ments for several years, the garden received 
my attention onlya part of the time, and 
the surplus product above the needs of our 
two families of six persons was not large, 
but during the last half dozen years or 
more, with little to interfere with giving 
the land constant care, I must say that I 
have been surprised at the amount of prod- 
uct possible from a small garden. The 
crops last year came from five mature apple 
trees, twenty-eight pears, seven plums, 
twelve peaches, fifteen quince trees, fifteen 
blackberry plants, twenty gooseberry 
bushes, as many raspberry bushes and 
fifteen grape-vines. The berry bushes all 
stand between the rows of larger fruit 
trees. Strawberry plants occupy spaces 
between the other smal)fruits. 

There is also some room for sweet corn, 
beans, peas and root crops between the 
rows of fruit trees and grape-vines. Part of 
the grapes are grown on trellises attached 
tothe south sides of buildings. One corner 
of the ground is kept open for such crops as 
require plenty of sunshine and a free circu- 
lation of air. Here, ina protected spot, a 
dozen or more sashes are used in early 
spring for hotbeds and cold frames. A 
liberal area in a corner of the fruit ground 
is inclosed for a poultry yard, in which are 
kept a flock of from twenty to forty hens 
during the summer, so that here no vege- 
tables can be grown. 

It has been my aim to see how great a 
product the half acre under cultivation 
could be made to yield. Double cropping is 
practiced wherever it is practicable. Our 
families are not strictly vegetarians, but 
are large consumers of fruits and other 
garden products. A large saving is thus 
made in the meat bills. All surplus from 
the kitchen garden is readily taken by 
neighbors who appreciate, as we do our- 
selves, the difference between vegetables 
taken direct from the garden and such as 
have been injured in flavor by long keep- 
ing. My fruits aretne best I have known 
how to select and grow, many of the varie- 
ties being too tender for shipping, but all 
the better for home use or a market at the 
door. 

It is now ten years since I have had an 
annual surplus of crops to dispose of, and 
in that time the sales have amounted to 
more than $1500. At first the amount was 
small, but it has increased from year to 
year with more or less regularity. Four 
years ago it reached $179, and had come near 
that figure twice before. I supposed that I 
had found the limit, bat three years ago 
more than $196 came in. Last year the 
record was broken again, the sales reaching 
$236.67. The last summer was cold and 
wet much of the time and unfavorable to 
part of the crops, but some did better than 








if the weather had been hot and dry. 


is little more than half an acre that can be’ 


Prices were higher than ucual for several 
of the crops. My books are balanced on 
April 1, and the sales at that date reached 
$300.17. This includes nothing from the 
poultry account, which is a separate affair. 
Perhaps the manure saved from the poultry 
house and yard is worth enough to pay the 
rent on that part of the grounds. Our 
families lay in liberally for canned fruits 
from the garden, having jars for consider- 
ably more than two hundred quarts, and 
they were all filled last season. The cellar 
was also well stocked with winter vege- 
tables and fresh fruits. I use commercial 
fertilizers liberally, a ton a year sometimes, 
=e save all house wastes with scrupulous | 
it is not stretching the truth much to say 
that I have uo weeds, for I keep the land 
80 frequently stirred that weeds have no 
chance to grow. Neither do 1 burn any 
kind of vegetable matter that can be used 
as mulch, and then make humus to keep the 
soil from becoming dead and heavy. Corn 
stover is used on the strawberry beds in’ 
winter and left between the rows till the 

fruit 1s picked, after which the whole is 

turned under and sweet corn planted as a 

second crop. Other rubbish is allowed to 

decay under trees. Fora few years a team 

was hired to plow the ground in the spring, 

but for the last fiva years no team has been 

employed, the cultivation being all with 

spading tools and hand cultivators, nor has 

any help whatever been hired; so, what- 

ever the income from the land, it is all, ex- 

cept the cost of fertilizer, justly reckoned as 

the wages of my own labor. ‘The taxes are 

high here, as the land is all rated at house- 

lot prices, but they would beno lower if I 

allowed the land to lie idle. 

It is always a question with market gar- 
deners where to locate. Much of the culti- 
vated land in the vicinity of Boston is taxed 
for $1000 or more anacre. I did not buy 
my home asa place to carry on commercial 
farming or gardening, but my experience 
here on this little spot has enlarged my 
ideas as to the value of small farms or gar- 
dens as the means of a livelihood for those 
who will ,learn how to use them to advan- 
tage. It seems to me that one of the great 
obstacles to success with ‘the majority of 
those who fail at farming is the carrying of . 
too ‘many idle or half-cultivated acres. 
There is no profit jin feeding animals just 
enough to have them‘hold their own; neither 
can there be much profit from farms that 
only produce enough to pay running ex- 
penses. Many farms are paying better 
than the owners realize, as they bring ina 
good living, if nothing more, but they 
should do :more, and most of them would 
under better systems of management. 

When farmers shall have learned how to 
make their lands pay liberally for the labor 
expended upon them there will no longer be 
much questioning as to their proper posi- 
tion in either thesocial or the political 
world. 


-— 
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Stock snd Dairy Notes. 


Flavor does not come by chance. Every 
intelligent butter-maker is fully aware of 
the uncertainty and the difficulty of produc- 
ing a uniform high flavor. Experience has 
taught us that when certain processes are 
followed the resulting product is ordinarily 
of »t least fair quality. Buteven under the 
best sanitary conditions the product is often 
strikingly variable in flavor from day to 
day. 
A fairly good cow should give about two 
hundred pounds of butter in the season with 
good treatment. Many really good cows 
give as high as 320 to 350 pounds of butter 
in a year. 

Bear in mind that a gallon of interior 
cream that is mixed with other cream in 
bulk will cause an injurious fermentation 
to spread through the entire lot, the result 
being a butter that will go rancid if kept 
any time after beiug made. 

The longer the calf is left with the mother 
the harder it will be to teach it to drink. 
The longer it is left with the cow the harder 
it will be to wean, and the more foolishly 
the cow will act when weaning is attempted. 
To teach a calf to drink will require 
patience and some tact. 

If a cow is fractious, a halter passed 
round her horns gives a man greater power 
over her than if it is passed round the neck, 
but there is nothing like patience if she is 
to behumbled. The owner should stand at 
her head while the man is milking, and talk 
to her, giving hera few pieces of apple or 
beet, and encouraging her in every possible 
way. Ifsheis roughly used she will only 
become worse, and probably overturn the 
pail, or put her foot into it more often. 

A stabled cow should never be without a 
lump of rock salt, as it is not only an agree- 
able condiment, but it often prevents her 
losing her appetite, and contributes mate- 
rially to her health. 

A cow which is fond of tossing her head 
when handled and, whether in play or 
wickedness, endangering the by-stander, 
should at least have her horns tipped with 
knobs, for we have known one death and 
several accidents through lack of this pre- 
caution. 
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Rock-ribbed Sullivan County has applied 
for twelve miles of good road. We are in 
favor of good roads, and there is no county 
in the State needs them more than we do. 
We have an area of thirty-five miles square. 
We have only two villages in that county. 
Weare too poor to build good highways, 
but we are willing to do what we can 
towards it.—W. C. Kinnie, Sullivan County, 
N. Y. 


Attempts to propagate the swamp blue- 
berry by means of root-cuttings, stem-cut- 
tings and root-grafts have not thus far 
proved really successful at the Rhode Island 
station. Plants removed from the wild are 
slow in becoming established, but thrive 











better as time goes on. 
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Ostr' :h in Australia. y 

While the ostrich farms of the American 
Southwest have proved themselves so suc- 
ceasful that the raising of the domestic 
plumes may now be considered an industrial 
fixture, ostrich farming in Australia 1s fast 
booming to the front and sending out a 
feathery product which is far superior than 
any ever derived from Africa itself. In 
speaking of this subject last week, the 
manager of a big New York ostrich feather 
house, said: 

“It was only about the time that we vent- 
ured to produce ostrich feathers in the 
United States that a South African visitor 
traveling through Australia suggested the 
feasibility of ostrich farming in that coun- 
try. The right sort of country and the right 
sort of climate obtained here, he said, to 
make the venture a success even beyond 
that of sheep farming. Within the follow- 
ing year the first Australian ostrich farm 
was started in a Sydney suburb. 

“The farm is located near one of the 
immense headlands guarding the entrance 
to Post Jackson, and commands a mag- 
nificent panoramic view of the waters 

f the broad Pacific. Kraals were built, 
exactly as the animals are housed in Africa, 
and twenty-two fine, healthy birds were 

imported and fed en maize and vegetable 
matter. The supply of water on the farm 
is limited, but it is found that ostriches re- 
quire but little water to thrive, a fact which 
would suggest our own semi-arid zones as 
splendidly adapted to this sort of farming. 

“The experience in raising the birds and 
gathering their feathers is practically the 
samein A traliaas it is with us—the ani- 
mals en better under their new 
conditions than they did in their native 
land—and it’s safe to say we are not going 
to have a monopoly iu plume harvesting. 
Oneof the ostriches on the Sydney farm 
yielded a feather twenty-one inches long 
and fifteen inches wide and of the purest 
white. In South Africa the animals mature 
at three years, but with us and in Australia 
24 years is their full time. The feathers, of 
course, are most valuable when the bird is 
matured. 

** After the feathers are clipped they are 
carefully strung and dried, after which they 
are graded for the workshop. Owing to 
more favorable climatic conditions and to 
better care and food, the feathers are 
superior to any sent from Africa, and there 
is a ready sale for them in the open market, 
where the supply just now is unable to meet 
the demand. 

** The same advantage found in arriving 
at speedy maturity and in securing superior 
feathers is likewise obtained in the matter 
of hatching young ostriches. ‘The old birds, 
as a rule, breed three times in two years, 
usually in the cooler months, when they lay 
as high as twenty-eight eggs, out of which 
it is safe to count on fifty per cent. hatching. 
The young birds grow amazingly fast, and 
within a few years a farm, starting with 
ten birds, ought to number several hun- 
dred. 

“During the breeding season the life of 
the ostrich expert is not a pleasant one. 
The mother birds are exceptionally vicious, 
and must be approached with care. Their 
weapons of offence are their short wings 
and their wonderful legs. A kick from an 
ostrich would break the leg of a strong man 
as if he had been struck with the iron-shod 
hee! of a vicious mule. 

** Up to now the best feathers have gone 
to Europe and come to America from Mo- 
rocco and South Africa. But now that the 
ostrich has been brought to the doors of 
civilization, where he can be studied scien- 
tifically and given due care and attention, 
we are going to have ostrich feathers as we 
never had them before, and the race is on 
between America and Australia.””—N. Y. 
Times. 
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Butter Markets Firm. 


Shipments have been light for the season, 
and demand has been sufficient to take care 
of all supplies in sight. Quotations on the 
better grades have advanced in Boston from 
one-half to 1 cent a pound. 

The market keeps well sold up and deal- 
ers are disposed to hold to present quota- 
tions without cutting, especially in the case 
of extra creamery, of which quite a number 
of sales have been reported at a fraction 
above the regular market at 23) cents. 
These are assorted sizes of makes well 
known as of choice quality. 

Choice Northern dairyis also taken up 
quickly, 22 cents being the prevailing price. 
Dairy butter is of late years only a small 
per cent. of the supply coming to Boston. 
The fact that best imitation creamery now 
sells as high as most first-quality dairy 
butter shows to what an extent the imita- 
tion goods must interfere with the market 
for legitimate butter. 

The present rather high quotations of 
renovated, imitation and factory butter is 
owing to the light receipts of these articles. 
Fresh butter has been sold up so closely of 
late that but comparatively little of the 
rancid and damaged stock used in making 
bogus butter has been available. Dairy 
and creamery butter in boxes and prints is 
seliing fairly well for good grades. 

Chapin & Adams: ‘* The market is firm 
but quiet, with prices well sustained 
throughout and tending upward during the 
past week. The effect of the drought is 
shown in the light receipts, but shipments 
arrive in fine condition and meet prompt 
demand. Northern creamery butter is a 

ittle firmer, basing quotations on the Can- 
ton (N. Y.) basis.”’ 

The New York butter market shows 
fewer changes than at many other large dis- 
tributing centres. Rather liberal receipts 
have tended to keep prices from advancing 
to any great extent, but the tone is firm. 
Top quotation Wednesday for extra cream- 
ery was 224 cents, with total butter receipts 
16,974 pounds. There is considerable call for 
goods to go into storage,for which best grade 
is wanted. Some extra fancy creamery sold 
as high as 22? cents. First quality sold 
about as last quoted and likewise second 
and third grades. Imitation and factory 
goods tend to advance on account of very 
light supply, top price being 20 cents. Even 
packing stock for the factories brought as 
high as 154 cents Thursday in largeflots, while 
small lots brought a little more per pound. 
Best State dairy goods are in light supply 
and bringing 214 cents. Much of the dairy 
butter comes in irregular-sized packages 
and some in tins. These go lower at 19 
to 20 cents. 

The Montreal butter market is still feel- 
ing the effect of drought and light receipts, 
the quantity made in southern Ontario and 
the eastern townships of Quebec having 
been much reduced. Export demand, how- 
ever, is next to nothing, and the market is, 
therefore, unsettled dealers hardly know- 
ing what to ask. At Montreal 184 cents 
seems to be the top price. Shipments from 
Montreal last week were 2746 packages, or 
11,900 less than for the same week last year. 

Total shipments since May were 6771 pack- 
ages, or 31,681 less than for the same period 
last year. 

Cheese seems lower in Boston than war- 
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ranted by the light receipts and prospect of 
a light make for the season, but prices are 
depressed by the ordinary quality of the 
bulk of cheese received. There is fair de- 
mand reported for fine stock, top grades of 
Wisconsin and New York bringing 11} cents. 
Poorer grades sell slowly. 

‘The New York cheese market maintains 

a firm tone, with top quotations a fraction 
below 11 cents. Large cheese is being ex- 
ported in quantity, and more would be 
shipped if available at present prices. 
There is also more buying for home use, 
especially of the small sizes. Skim cheese 
seems to have touched buttom and has been 
firm and in fair demand at nearly unchanged 
prices for several weeks. At Utica prices 
have held barely steady since the rain, 
prospects for the season’s cheese product 
having been improved, but fields ave brown 
in spots on the hill pastures. Sales Tuesday 
were 5995 boxes, against 7157 for the same 
day last year, prices ranging from 10 to 104 
for large sizes and 10} to 104 for small sizes. 
Prices are/fully three-fourths of a cent 
higher than last year at the same date. 
Rather large receipts of cheese are re- 
ported at the Montreal market, but prices 
have been fully sustained, owing to a better 
demand for export at 10} to 108 for te:t 
Ontario colored. Shipments from the port 
of Montreal last week amounted to 72,235 
boxes, or 5838 less than fcr the same week 
last year. Total shipments from Montreal 
since May 1. were 211,979 boxes, or 22,164 
more than for the corresponding period last 
year. Besides these, 681 boxes were shipped 
via Portland last week, 15,698 having been 
shipped through that port since May 1. 
Receipts at New York for the week 54,800 
packages butter, 39,700 packages cheese, 
105,400 cases eggs, comparing with receipts 
for corresponding week of last year of 
56,743 packages butter, 28,414 packages 
cheese and 99,454 cases of eggs. 
Receipts at Boston were 39,910 tubs and 
30,272 boxes, or 2,058,016 pounds of butter, 
5398 boxes of cheese, besides 1970 boxes of 
cheese billed for export, and 39,184 cases of 
eggs. For the same week last year the 
figures were 45,587 tubs, 30,393 boxes, or 
232,200 pounds of butter, 3640 boxes cheese, 
besides 4885 boxes of cheese for export and 
31,693 cases of eggs. 
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Hay Steady and Supplies Light. 


The course of recent events has, on the 
whole, tended to strengthen the léading hay 
markets. Shortage of the next crop in the 
East and North is now about certain, while 
the floods and storms of the West have 
interfered somewhat with recent shipments, 
thus preventing free movement of hay to 
the large markets. Asa result, prives have 
been maintained nearly everywhere. 
Reports from New York and Ontario, as 
as well as from all parts of New England, 
indicate a shortcrop. On account of poor 
pastures, some farmers are feeding old hay, 
which they had intended to sell. 
In Boston there is a decided shortage of 
low grades, with fancy hay practically out 
of the market. Prices have fully held the 
advance of last week. 
Speaking of the great hay-raising country 
of northern Vermont and southern Canada, 
a Boston dealer lately returned from a visit 
North, says: 
**T should say the chances for any hay at 
all were about equal throughout the section 
I went through in going and coming to 
Montreal. If we have more rain at once it 
might improve the existing conditions im- 
mensely. I have been haying for from 
twenty-five to thirty years of my life, and in 
that experience I have known the hay crop 
to be almost doubled by a week or ten days 
of good rain, followed by occasional show- 
ers. If wecan have that right away they 
may yet get about three-quarters of a crop 
in Vermont for the season. It would come 
up very quickly, even with the setback the 
first crop has had. 
** In New York the conditions have been 
fully as bad as they are here, and they also 
extend throughout northern Pennsylvania. 
With the exception of the Connecticut 
valley, where they have had local thunder 
showers, ahout every section of Massachu- 
setts was equally affected by the long- 
continued dryness. They are suffering 
down on the Cape, in the western part of 
the State,down Attleboro way and in the 
northern portions. 
“There is no especial exception to the 
rule of the drought from Maine to the west- 
ern boundary of New York State. The 
damage is now done, and each day of con- 
tinued dryness doubles the damage that it 
did two weeks ago. It would take not only. 
good rains, but quite prolonged, to retrieve 
the damage done. Ordinary good summer 
showers would not show appreciable results 
in my opinion. There cannot be over one- 
third or one-half of a crop of hay after the 
growth of the grass is checked. It comes to 
its maturity a stunted growth. The drought 
takes all the juice out of it, and it can’t be 
brought back by any application of moist- 
ure on top or at the root. : 
‘The prices of millfeed, however, aie no 
higher than they were last winter, and there 
is no reason why milk cannot still be pro- 








duced bythe farmer at a profit, as it was 


then. A year ago last winter millfeed was 
aneven $4 per ton higher than it is today, 
and yet the farmer got along then all right 
and made a profit on his milk. So you see 
it is not yet such a serious question as coal 
at $18 a ton last winter.” 

The receipts of hay for the week were 350 
cars, as against 368 cars for the week pre- 
vious. The total receipts of hay in Boston 
for May, 1903, were 1235 cars, as against 1913 
cars in May, 1902. The receipts of oats were 
118,199 bushels, against 145,553 bushels the 
week previous. The stock in the elevators 
in Boston June 4 was 12,707 bushels. 

Providence, R. I., still feels the drought 
severely. The price of hay has jumped to 
$26 and $28 per ton in small lots, and even 
grain is higher. 

At New York hay is reported in rather 
light supply, although receipts for the week 
were 8815 tons, which is more than for the 
same week of last year. About one-third 
of the supply now comes by boat. There is 
a good deal of poor hay, some too poor even 
for No. 3ina season of scarcity, and such 
hay is bringing all itis worth, although it 
would be usually hardly worth giving away. 
Dealers believe that high average prices 
will hold for along time, although a con- 
tinuance of moist weather would cause some 
modifications of the present very strong 
situation. 

Most Western and Southern markets re- 
port light supplies and prices. nearly un 
changed. 

The following table shows the highest 
prices, as quoted by the Hay Trade Jour- 
nal, for hay in the markets ment‘oned: Bos- 
ton $20, New York $23, Jersey City $23, 
Brooklyn $23, Philadelphia, $22.50, Pitts- 
burg $19.50, Kansas City $13.50, Duluth $14, 
Minneapolis $15, Baltimore $20, Chicago 
$15.50, Chicago prairie $13.50, Richmond 
$19.50, Cincinnati $18, Washington $19, Mon- 
treal $11, St. Louis $16, Providence $23, 
Cleveland $17.50, New Orleans $19.50. 


Literature. 


The detective story and the story of mys- 
tery possess a peculiar fascination for the 
average reader. The more bafiling the plot 
the more eageriy does the reader attempt 
to forecast the ending. Robert Neilson 
Stephens, whose great successes include 
‘Captain Ravenshaw ” and other novels, 
bas, in his latest book, ‘‘ The Mystery of 
Murray Davenport,” conceived a peculiarly 
original plot, whose main issues depend 
upon the recognized possibilities of com- 
bined physical and mental transformation 
in a man’s life. Murray Davenport, the 
hero, is introduced as a man who has ever 
been “down on his luck.’? When ill, 
and nearly starving, a friend offers to 
buy a play which he has written. Dav- 
enport eagerly accepts the offer. Later 
he learns that his friend hasSpresented tise 
play as his own and has made a fortune out 
of it. Disheartened and firmly believing 
that bad luck will always follow him, Dav- 
enport evolves a certain plan by which he 
hopes to turn the wheel of fortune. How he 
suddenly disappears and is mourned by a 
certain lovely girl and a faithful friend is 
ell graphically drawn by Mr. Stephens. It 
would rob the book of its fascination to 
state Murray Davenport’s future. The 
mystery is well sustained and cleverly ex- 
plained. The power of the mind over the 
body is illustrated in the course of the ung 
folding of the plot, as well as the scientific 
advance in surgical operations. 

Mr. Stephens writes fluently and enter- 
tainingly. He is as pleasing in ‘*‘ The Mystery 
of Murray Davenport’? as in his former 
novels, and that is saying a great deal. His 
characters are not stereotyped. Bagley, 
the villain of the book,falthough utterly un- 
scrupulous, is not without certain traits of 
character, which interest if they do not at- 
tract. Larcher is a strong, clean type of 
manhood. Florence}/Kenby and Edna Hill 
are womanly women and exceedingly lov- 
able. The character of Murray Davenport 
is one which the reader will estimate ac- 
cording to his own standard of morals. The 
mystery of the plot is wrapped up in his 
own strength of purpose and force of will 
power. The charm of the book lies in the 
ingenuity of the plot. It is one of several 
novels of the hour in which{novelty in ideas 
and cleverness in expressing the same are 
combined. |[Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
Price, $1.50. | 

An attractive book in the series called 
**Novelettes de Luxe” is “* TheStirrup Cup,” 
by J. Aubrey Tyson, which presents Aaron 
Burr ip much the same light as does Charles 
Burr Todd in “‘ The True Aaron Burr.”’ It 
is Burr the lover, with strong side-lights on 











him asa soldier, who drinks ‘‘the stirrup |. 


cup” in Mr. Tyson’s novel. The story is 
narrated in the first person, in the charac- 
ter of a faithful old friend, who by the 
fortunes of war must play the spy on the 
home and wife of his late benefactor. 
Although not a long story, yet at the time 
when Aaron Burr wooed and won his lady 
love, Madame Provost, General Washing- 
ton was pressing against the enemy with 
forcible moves. Mudame_ Provost’s late 
husband had fought anddied for England, 





and natarally Madame’s home gradually 


became considered friendly to the British. 

By the influence of Madame’s friends, 
General Washington issued a permit for her 
to live on her estates unmolested. The time 
came when the General feared Madame was 
abusing her privilege, so he sent an old 
friend of the family to ascertain the true 
state of affairs. What that man saw and 
heard is cleverly narrated. Mr. Tyson has 
skillfully produced a thrilling story of war 
times which tried men’s souls and women’s 
courage. Through a series of strong scenes 
the bravery and womanliness of Madame 
Provost is delightfully proved, while Col. 
Aaron Burr appears as the cavalier of old,— 
dauntless, daring, and possessed of that 
courage which commands admiration from 
friend and foe alike. In the end Burr wins 
the hand of his lady love, but under circum- 
stances which must be read to be appre- 
ciated. One cannot but enjoy this delight- 
fully entertaining picture of war and love, 
in which the element of romance surrounds 
historial personages. [New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. Price, $1.50.] 

During the last few years there has been 
an increasing demand for books on botani 
cal life. The love of nature appears to have 
been quickened in the minds of countless 
Americans, and the tendency “ back to the 
soil ’’ has resulted in a thirst for knowledge 
in the matter of vegetable and animal life. 
A comprehensive and authoritative book on 
shrubs appeals to nature-lovers. Such a 
book has been prepared by Harriet L. 
Keeler, author of ‘“‘ Our Native Trees.” 
This book, entitled ‘‘ Our Northern Shrubs 
and How to Identify Them,” supplies a 
complete guide to the shrubs which are 
native of the region from the Atlantic Ocean 
tothe Mississippi river, and from Canada 
to the northern boundaries of the Southern 
States, together with those important shrubs 
which have so long adorned our gardens as 
to lead one to forget their foreign origin. 
The author says: 

‘*Our Northern climate is so favorable to 
the growth of hardy shrubs that if their 
value were fully and generally compre- 
hended they would play a much more im- 
portant part than they now doin lawn and 
park decoration. Their beauty, unfortu- 
nately, is often lessened, if not wholly de- 
stroyed, by careless or ignorant pruning. 
Savere pruning tends toenfeeble both shrub 
and tree, and the removalof large branches 
usually interferes with the natural and 
therefore more graceful lines of either. 
Shrubs will be in their best form und vigor 
the year through when no pruning is at- 
tempted beyond the thinning out of the 
weaker and overshadowed branches. More- 
over, shrubs have a winter beauty that 
severe pruning entirely destroys. In the 
leafless season a mass of shrubbery is en- 
veloped with a hazy mist of delicate color 
which comes from the coalescence of the 
different tints of the barks of the small 
branches, and this color, together with the 
fine tracery of the spray, adds much to the 


winter landscape. 
** When shrubs are planted for mass effect, 


the treatment of the group differs from that 
given toa single bush, but even then the 
plants should not be cut back so far as to 
impair their vigor. The proper time for 
pruning depends upon the habit of the 
plant. Those which bloom early on wood 
of the previous year’s growth should not be 
pruned in autumn or in early spring; for 
this removes all the flower buds, and conse- 
quently no flowers are produced. These 
shrubs should be pruned immediately after 
the blooming period. On the other hand, 
shrubs which bloom late, on wood of the 
current year, should be pruned after the 
leaves fall in the autumn, or in early spring 


before growth begins.”’ 
The author has endeavored to so treat her 


subject as to satisfy the requirements of the 
nature-luver, the student and the practical 
nurseryman, as well as those who beautify 
public parks or private gardens. The names 
of the shrubs are arranged by families, and 
each member is analyzed scientifically and 
popularly described, so that its character- 
istics are intelligible to the amateur nature- 
lover as well as'to the student. There is at the 
conclusion a glossary of botanical termsjand 
one of Latin specific terms. Latin and Eng- 
lish names, respectively, are also furnished 
in index form. Copious illustrations assist 
in rendering the text more instructive. The 
book, which has been written with such 
care and is so complete, cannot but increase 
one’s interest in.the life and care of our 
beautiful shrubs, native and foreign. It is 
a volume to be read and then placed on the 
table for frequent consultation because of 
the excellent ready-references information 
which it contains. | New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. Price, $2.00 net. ] 

Among the domestic problems facing the 
housekeeper and the mistress of the home 
is the matter of household accounts. 
Whether the mistress of the house has only 
to look over her housekeeper’s account book 
or be her own housekeeper, there is decided 
need of system inthe conduct of the busi- 
ness affairs of the house. The question of 
family finance might be more easily con- 
trolled did one but know to the penny the 
cost of running a home. There are so 
many incidentals that even those who 





profess to keep a cash account do not 





is made 
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record and do not plan for, that often 
the housekeeper finds she needs certain 
articles which will swell her account far 
beyond her credit. C. W. Haskins, late 
dean of New York University Szhool of 
Commerce, Accounts and Finance, consid- 
ered this household finance question worthy 
of attention and study. A small book or 
manual is the result. In a simple, direct 
maoner Dean Haskins has sketched this 
problem of domestic economy. Introduc- 
torily a brief history of economic: is given, 
which shows that women of rank have 
ma‘le this subject a matter of study, with 
practical results. Dean Haskins furnishes 
a “‘model home account book” which in- 
cludes every expenditure made. Besides 
this complete and rather complicated 
example, there are shown several simple 
models. The bank account is_ fully 
explained, and those who pay by check 
are given practical information in re- 
gard to thiseasy manner of conducting 
the business affairs of the home. The 
writer makes a plea for the introduction of 
acoursein household finance in the public 
schools. ‘In Geneva,” writes Dean Has- 
kins, “the high school for young women 
teaches, both in its literary and in its peda- 
gogical section, the principles of domestic 
economy, the role of the mistress, the need 
of professional teaching, care of furniture, 
clothing. linen, washing, light, heat, ali- 
mentation, provisions, accounts, budget of 
receipts and expenditures, savings and in- 
surance.”’ 

The results of sucha course of instruc- 
tion are apparent. It would mean more 
clean, cheerful, happy, contented house- 
holds. There is so much practical informa- 
tion in this book that it should take its 
place on the same shelf with the house- 
keeper’s favorite cook-book. | New York: 
Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.00 net. } 


Rotes and Queries. 


GREENHORN.—“ Luke ”: The term originated 
in this way: The pioneers of the West were inuch 
given to hunting deer. It wasa fact known to 
the early settlers that when the horn of & fawn 
began to grow there was a ring of green hair 
around the spot where the horn was coming out. 
It was considered a disgraceful thing for a 
hunter to killa fawn, a cruel act, and the killing 
time was regulated by the growth of thie horn. 
There was a sort of unwritten law that no one 
should kill a male fawn before its horns could be 
seen. A person wh) was so unthoughtful as to 
killa deer under the proper age was called a 
“greenhorn.” He was so named because the 
young horn of the deer and the hair around it 
were still green. The use of the appellation 
gradually spread until it was applied to all raw 
or inexperienced youths or persons easily im- 
posed upon. 

THE SPONGE.—“L.S. K.”: It is obtained by 
diving and dredging and scraping the rocks with 
along harpoon. The finest quality is the Levan- 
tine, which is found on the eastern Atlantic and 
Mediterranean shores, and the greatest market 
is Trieste. Mutilation does not kill a live sponge 
unless the vital part is injured. By a sharp knife 
or razor a sponge can be separated into several 
particles, and although it suffers pain it will 
recover and grow as long as it is allowed to 
remain in its native anchurage. 

FRESH-WATER PEARLS.--*‘ Dan”: A perfect 
pearl, is, of course, round, but even then it 
must be of fair size and good color to be of 
any value. One the size of an ordinary pea is 
worth nearly, if not quite, $200. The color that 
is most sought after and is the most valuable 1s 
the pure white of the dewdrop transparency. 
Light pink is also very valuable, while dark pink, 
which is very beautiful when first taken from the 
water, shows a decided tendency to fade when 
left ina strong light. Light yellow is not consid- 
ered a desirable color, while peacock green or 
blue, the changeable variety, is highly thought of 
and brings a good price. Bottle green is another 
color that is sometimes found, but it is so scarce 
that its commercial valueis not as nearly ascer- 
tained as some of the others. Those that have 
no lustre and are ofa dark or muddy color 
are termed ‘*‘ dead.” They are found in dead 
clams and are valueless, like those taken 
from the oyster that has been cooked. Very 
often the question is asked; *‘How much is 
the largest fresh-water pearl worth, and what 
is its size?’’ The largest one ever found was 
about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
was perfectly round and weighed 126 grains. A 
spot on one side was its only imperfection. It 
was found by a man named Ferguson, and sold 
by him the same day for $1750. Later it was sold 
by the buyer for $10,000. The finest pearl ever 
found was one of seventy grains and brought the 
finder $600. It is now held by a jewelry firm for 
$20,000. Finds of this character are rare, how- 
ever, and men have fished for years and never 
found a really fine pearl. Others that have 
worked in the same manner and the same place 
have met with astounding success. A certain 
Charles Reed of Prairie du Chien has clammed 
for several years. He never found anything that 
brought h m more than $400, yet, instead of being 
the poor man of a few years ago, he is now inde- 
pendently rich. 




















Brilliants. 


Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 

Muffied and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 

And marching single in an endless file, 

Bring diadems and fagots in their hands; 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them 
all. 





I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 

Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet saw the scorn. 

—Emereon. 

The slow, sweet hour tnat shrines the setting 

sun, 

Or that which broods above the summer noon 

Perfect in golden beauty—gone too soon 

After its vanished sisters! Or the one 

Long looked for, when the heavy day is done, 

That comes dim-lighted by the rising moon 

And fragrant with the roses born to June, 

To whisper sorrow past and joy begun— 

Nor this, nor any, do I name the best: 

But if an hour shall come that sees us meet, 

That Ponto thee close, thou, all unknown, yet 
, 

Stranger, yet most myself! Above the rest— 

Above the one which finds us at Love’s feet— 

Ill set it, token of the Power Divine. 





—Hildergarde Hawthorne, in Scribner’s. 


The careful daisy every night 
Folds up her snowy cap of white, 
And ties her golden hair up too, 
To keep it from the midnight dew. 


But when the sun behind the hills 

Peeps out, she smooths her dainty frills, 

And, smiling, in her fresh array, 

She nods to him a bright “ good-day.”’ 
—Lillian Howard Cort, in Lippincott’s. 


O many a shaft at random sent, 
Finds mark the archer little meant! 
And many a word at random spoken 
May soothe or wound a heart that’s broken! 
—Scott. 
Give thy heart’s best treasures,— 
From fair nature learn; 
Give thy love—and ask not, 
Wait not a return! 
And the more thou spendest 
From thy little store, 
With a double bounty 
God will give you more. 
—Adelaide A. Procter. 


When my last hour grows dark for me 
I shall not fear ; 
Death’s dreaded face to see, 
Death’s voice to hear. 


I shall not fear the night 
When day is done; 

Ny life was loyal to the light 
And served the sun. 





Gems of Thought. 





----The domestic man who loves no music so 
well as his kitchen clock and the airs which the 
logs sing to him as they burn on the hearth, has 
solaces which others never dream of.—Emerson. 

----Duty is the only tabernacle in which a man 
can make his home on the Transfiguration Moun- 
tain.—Phillips Brooks. 

----The only way God can keep brotherhood 
alive in some of us is by the bond of common 
suffering. 

----Grant me to become beautiful in the inner 
man, and that whatever outward things I have 
may be at peace with those within. May I deem 
the wise man rich, and may I have such a portion 
of wealth as none but a prudent man can bear 
use. This is prayer enough for me.—Socrates. 

----TO love one who loves you, to admire one 
who admires you, in a word, to be the idol of 
one’s idol, is exceeding the limit of human joy; it 
is stealing fire from heaven.—Mad. de Girardin. 

----The catastrophe of every play is caused 
always by the folly or fault of a man; the redemp- 
tion, if there be any, is by the wisdom and virtue 
of a woman, and failing that there is none.— 
Ruskin. 

----To improve the golden moments of oppor- 
tunity and catch the good that is within our reach 
is the great art of life—Samuel Johnson. 

----Examine yourself whether you had rather 
be rich or happy; and if rich, be assured that this 
8 neither a good, nor altogether in your own 
power; but if happy, that this is both a good, 
and in your own power; since the one is a tempo- 
rary loan of Fortune, and the other depends on 
will.—Epictetus. 

----A great mind will neither give an affront 
nor bear it.—Home. 

----Let there be many windows to your soul 
tnat all the glory of the universe may beautify 
it.— Wilcox. 

----Both man and womankind belie their nat- 
ure when they are not kind.—Bailey. 

----The future destiny of the childis always 
the work of the mother.--Napoleon. 

----The more you speak of yourself the more 
you are likely to lie —Zimmerman. 

----The strength of family religion does not 
depend on the size of the family Bible.—Selected. 





Curtous Facts. 
—-It costs $827 to fire a single shot froma 
sixteen-inch rifle, or more than enough to pay the 
wages of a private soldier in the regular army 
for five long years. Even an eight-inch rifle costs 
$125 each time it is discharged. 
—tThe white giant of the State of Washington. 
Mount Rainier, is about to be driven into the 
ranks of modern industrialism, as Niagara |ias 
been. <A scheme is under way to develop powe! 
for light, heat, traction and industrial purposes 
in the cities of Tacoma and Seattle from (1 
water constantly supplied by the glaciers of tic 
great peak. The Puyallup river, which emerges 
from one of the sixteen glaciers, is to be led ite 
a reservoir, from which the water, descend 
through steel pipes 1700 feet long, inclined at 
angle of forty-five degrees, will be hurled agiii'- 
mighty impulse-wheels, setting them spin) 
with a speed or seven thousand feet per mi:i' 
and developing the energy of twenty thousaid 
horse-power. This is only a fraction of the pow: 
that the huge mountain is estimated to be ca}: 
of supplying from its perpetual snow cap. 
——aA painstaking meteorologist has succe 
in measuring the dimensions of rain drops. 
largest, he states,are one-sixth of an ineh ini. 
eter, and the smallest one-five-hundredth. 
— In Brittany and the lower Pyrenees ' 
are held annually at which the peasant gi!'>°- 
semble to sell their hair. Parisian deale: 
the chief customers, purchasing many thou» 
pounds. 

— While mining in Mexico, William I’ 
ham of Denver visited what is consider 
highest waterfall in the world. It bea 
Indian name of Bassaseachic, and is |: 
about 190 miles west of the city of Chilu 
near the summit of the Sierra Madre Mou! 

The elevation of the mountain is 6500 feet 
sea level. The cascade falls 798 feet. 

——The sun’s surface is known to be s'' 
to greatly increased disturbances every | 
years, known as the sunspot period. A 
displays and disturbances of the earth's 1 
ism have a similar period. 

—Two newspapers of New York spen: 
$1,000,000 a year each for paper, the « 
consumed being 31,878 tons. To furnis! ' 
village of two thousand souls is employed } 
and year out, and every day ten acres 0! * 
trees are swept off to make paper. 

——Mr. W. J. Spillman, speaking of |! 

and forage crops {nthe United States, '' 

out the remarkable fact that by far the 

part of these crops is produced on the + 
drift; and also that one-fourth of the tol 

and forage is produced from wild gras- 

that of the wild grasses thus utilized no « 

yet been brought into cultivation. The)! 
reason for the latter fact depends on tie! 
seeding quality. The Kentucky blue-grass >” 
fined to acircular area inthe northern } ‘ 
the State where the dolomitic limestones 
Silurian outcrop. Ina similar way the Jol 
grass of the Southern States is more 
closely confined to the soils of the cretac’’ 
The importance of increasing the area ° o 
and forage plants on the soils’ of the cotton ov 








which have become depleted was insisted 0). 
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Poultry. 


Methods of Preserving Eggs. 

Having last year given a careful trial to 
poth water-glass and lime-water as egg 
preservatives, the conclusion arrived at is 
undoubtedly in favor of the former; in 
fact, I am convinced it will, when generally 
known, supersede all other methods of 
egg keeping. Apart from the fact that eggs 
preserved in @ solution of water-glass re- 
tains the flavor of a fresh egg (I do not say 
a new-laid egg, by which I understand one 
not twenty-four hours old), there are two 
most important points to be considered. 
Firstly, the shells after months of immer. 
sion do not become thin, as those in the 
ease of -lime-water, therefore they can be 
packed for sale as easily as fresh eggs. 
secondly, should one become cracked or 
proken in the jar, it imparts no flavor to the 
surrounding eggs. In fact, the contents of 
the shell seem perfectly preserved from any 
‘aint whatsoever. 

With those preserved in lime-water, on 
‘he contrary, every egg in the immediate 
ieighborhood is rendered unfit for use, and 
nundreds are often wasted in this way. For 
cooking purposes I find yolks separate 
quite easily from the whites, which is 
vertainly not the case when the eggs are 
preserved by other methods. The eggs do 
not differ in appearance from fresh eggs. I 
doubt any person being able to distinguish 
a glass-preserved egg from one, two or 
hree days old when poached or boiled for 
»reakfast. If boiled, it is well to prick the 
shell of the wide end before cooking to 
prevent the shell cracking. 

Last year 1 found some difficulty in pro- 
curing water-glass of the right quality, but 
as the demand increases this will not be the 
case. Seventeen pounds weight to the gal- 
ion is, I believe, the right strength, and 
this is diluted with sixteen parts of boiled 
water, viz., sixteen gallons to one gallon of 
glass. The same proportion should be used 
in all quantities, the solution being used 
cold. Ss. M. C. 
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Jubilee Orpingtons. 


In producing the Jubilee Orpington, Mr. 
William Cook used identically the same 
blood as he used in producing the Buff 
Orpingtons, the only difference being that 
he bred them the other way about, and used 
an old-fashioned mottled Dorking cock in- 
stead of the dark Dorking pullets used in 
the butfs. To produce the single colored 
beautiful buffs, and the three-colored Jubi- 
lees, white, black and red, from the same 
original breeds shows the wonderful fowl 
knowledge and capacity for utilizing it 
possessed by Mr. Cook. 

He began to put the idea he had in his 
mind into visible form by crossing a Golden 
Spangled Hamburg cock with Buff Cochin 
hens, and then mated a mottled Dorking 
cock to this first product. Note the reverse 
matings for producing the Buff Orpingtons, 
whieh were the Golden Spangled Hamburg 
cock with dark Dorking pullets anda Butf 
Cochin cock mated to that product. 

Mr. Cook says that in mating for certain 
results, whatever color you want use the 
cock of the same color last to stamp the 
breed with the intended color. It is always 
difficult to produce good colored males in a 
new variety, more so than in females, but 
this was not so much so with the Jubilees 
as the cockerels came true from the first. 
By the fifth year of breeding champion 
cockerels were produced. This was ‘n 1897, 
the so-called Jubilee year in England When 
Mr. Cook had them ready for the public it 
was a question with him what to call them. 
About this time a friend called on him and 
being pleased with the breed asked the 
name, to which Mr. Cook replied that he 
had none yet, but hoped to have one when 
ready to present them to the public. His 
friend said, ‘* This is the Diamond Jubilee 
year of our Queen, call them Diamond 
Jubilees.”” Sothey were christened on the 
spot. 

‘on are unquestionably the best layers 
of the Orpingtons unless the Spangled prove 
their equal. The best single layer on our 
place is a Jubilee pullet, at the present 
time, and a strong point with them will un- 
doubtedly be their early.maturing for table. 

This variety has become very popular in 


England, more particularly as the best of | stigma, and when using staminate vines as 


utility fowls than as exhibition birds. They 
are first-class table birds, and have been 
supplied to many large estates for the pur- 
pose of breeding table birds of the best qual- 
ity obtainable for the tables of the wealthy. 
March, April and May hatched pullets can 
be relied upon for a regular supply of eggs 
from October to April. In this respect, the 
advantage of these new, over the old 
breeds, can be appreciated, as they not only 
furnish the table with flesh of the finest 
quality obtainable, but they can be relied 
on for eggs in the autumn and winter 
months, so that where table birds are made 
a special feature. there is no waiting for 
eggs to set, in order that the chickens may 
be hatched at the proper time to get birds of 
the right size just when spring chickens 
fetch the best prices. 
New Jersey. Watson P. WILLETT. 
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Practical Poultry Points. 

llens kept in confinement, without much 
variety of food and vegetables, are very 
apt to lay eggs with light-colored yolks. 
“uch eggs are not equal in quality or food 
value to those of a richer color, and very 
‘ew people care for them. Fowls kept 
‘inder such conditions should have a varied 
let of grain, a little fresh meat, and vege- 
‘ble food, such as half-cooked beet roots, 
' carrots, fresh grass sods, with now and 
-.in a lettuce or cabbage. 


Chere is a certain time when poultry that 
‘being fattened are just ripe and fit te 
. If left even for a few days beyond 
s period, they lose rather than gain in 
~h, and the extra food given them may be 
<irded as a useless expense. This con- 

nin the birds, whether fowls, turkeys 
‘ucks, can readily be told by an expert, 


any one can, of course, guess it by | 


‘tice and observation. It is quite worth 
‘le for all poultry-keepers to try to gain 
~ knowledge. 


reen bone is fresh bone from the butch- 
~ shop. Bones just from the table are 
® suitable, and broken into pieces the 
‘of maize, are well suited for the fowls 

‘vour. Boiling fora considerable time 
> not make them unsuitable. Do noc 
‘bone meal or oyster shells to the soft 
4d sO as to compel the fowls to devour 
‘1 substances when they are not neces- 
) even for the hens, which is the case 
‘ictimes, An excess of bone-forming ma- 
‘cl injures male birds. 


i ultry-keepers who have to keep their 

/“'S In confinement in towns or suburbs 

‘wld keep a heap of cinders and ashes in 

‘an. The birds will find in them much 

is beneficial, and it will help to keep 
“OWn the grit bill-a little. 


»» lumber of experiments have been con- 
of ‘ed with feeding chickens on a mixture 
“stain, wet with skimmilk, whey and ten 


per cent. animal meal, added to the grain 
mixture and wet with water. The skim- 
milk ration has proved to bethe most satis- 
factory ration, but whey gave much better 
results than was anticipated. This experi- 
ment,.is still going on, and we hope in time 
to be able to give a fuller account. 


Eggs and Poultry. 

Prices of eggs show an advance of one 
cent per dozen on best grades and one-half 
cent on best Western storage packed, hut 
lower grades show no uniform gain. Best 
qualities and nearby shipments are always 
ata premium in summer. Subplies of all 
grades are large, and medium to low grades 
are overabundant and selling slowly. ' 

The New York market is fully supplied, 
but a large proportion shows effect of warm 
weather. Such grades are lower than when 
last quoted, but the market is firm for goud 
white nearby extras and selected. ° 

Dressed poultry is in rather light receipt 
at New York, with prices firm. Best fowls 
15 cents and large spring chickens 25 to 
32 cents per pound. Spring’ chickens in 
moderate supply and choice well-grown 
lots in good demand and steadily held, but 
small and poor chickens sell slowly. Fresh- 
killed turkeys unchanged. Nearby spring 
ducks not in large supply, but demand 





steady. Tame squabs plenty and only mod- 
erately active. Frozen poultry shows little, 
if any, change. Thirteen cars of live poul- 
try arrived Wednesday, and market is 
easier, but prices unchanged. 

The Boston poultry market is quiet, with 
no special features, prices and amount of 
stock being about as last quoted. Roasters 
have reached the market in fair quality and 
bring the top quotation of 35cents. Broilers 
and squab broilers hold last week’s quuta- 
tions, but are more plenty. Old fow!s and 
cocks are in light receipts and prices hold 
firm. Pigeons are plenty, and poor lots 
have to be sold under price. No change is 
noted in live poultry. 


Horticultural. 


Experience of a Grape Breeder. 


The chief end of every living thing is to 
perpetuate itself, to reproduce itself. From 
the standpoint of a naturalist, the most 
perfect specimens of animals and plants are 
found in their natural wild state, as they 
have come down to us under the law of the 
survival of the fittest, and from this point 
of view the ‘‘ razor-backed hog ’’ and the 
wild, seedy and skinny fruits are the most 
perfect specimens of their kind. But from 
the standpoint of the epicure, the more meat 
the animal has, and the more pulp the fruit 
has, the nearer perfection they are in his 
estimation, and to. produce more meat and 
more pulp, the agriculturist and the horti- 
culturist is devoting his utmost energy, 
and the future results of this energy, as 
regards fruits, and more especially the 
grape, is my purpose here to consider. 

The changed environments and the high 
culture tend to defeat the natural tendency 
and aim of the vine when in its natural 
state. Fewer and smaller seeds and better 
quality are the chief aims of the experi- 
menter, and he rejoices over this distortion 
of the vine, as the insect rejoices over the 
excrescence caused by itself or its parent 
having punctured the leaf. This distortion, 
produced by changed environments, high 
culture, hybridizing and crossing, tends to 
produce sterility and to destroy that life 
principle stored in the seed, as is the case 
with the potato that produces no seed in 
Massachusetts. But a cross of the Wild 
Rocky Mountain upon the Early Rose in 
Minnesota and the seeds planted in Massa- 
chusetts produced seed balls and fine large 
tubers the second year. 

The tomato when introduced some fifty 
years ago had many seeds and but little 
pulp, with a large empty space in the seed 
cavity, but now the tomato is solid and has 
but few seeds. I predict that fifty years 
hence the best tomatoes will be propagated 
by cuttings or ships. This same tendency 
to sterility is observable among grapes. We 
havea number of seedless grapes, and the 
writer recently produced another. 

Most blossoms of hybrids have recurved 
stamens and fail to properly pollenate its 











the male parent we geta large majority of 
staminate vines. The writer once pollen- 
ated Black Hamburg with staminate hybrid 
of Vulpina and Labrusca, species of grape, 
and obtained eight vines, and al! but 
one were staminate. As such results are 
liable to occur, it may bea question as to 
the expediency of using a staminate vine as 
a pollenater. Another case where pollen 
from a hemaphrodite blossom was used, 
seven plants were obtained, six were fertile, 
one was staminate, and five of them worthy 
of cultivation. Just what the difference 
may be as regards vigor, healthfulness and 
quality between using pollen from a stami- 
nate blossom or a hemaphrodite blossom is 
yet to be determined, but the general im- 
pression is in favor of the staminate blos- 
som as a pollenizer. 

The tendency tosterility from the changed 
conditions is mentioned here to induce ex- 
perimenters to secure, before it is too late, 
specimens of all of our wild native species 
of grapes, that they may be preserved and 
be used in the future to rejuvenate the de- 
clining vigor of the cultivated vines. 

In my experiments in hybridizing and 
crossing I find that prepotency and rever- 
sion play a very important part, and the 
prepotency of the Vitis vulpina, or fox 
varieties, seems to exceed that of all others. 
It shows itself strongly where there is but a 
fraction of its blood combined, but shows 
less strength whecée Vitis lincecumii is a 
part of the combination. Reversion is a 
subtle elementin the production of crosses 
and hybrids, but is less likely to show itself 
in the first generation than later on. It is 
freaky and unstable. There is sometimes a 
reversion to one parent and sometimes 
to the other, and the best grape that 1 
have produced is where Vitis vulpina, 
Vitis labrusca and Vitis vinifera were 
combined. Vitis vulpina and Vitis la- 
brusca controlled the vine and Vitis vini- 
fera the fruit. The Vitis vinifera used 
was the Black Hamburg, and the bybrid is 
of the same color and size of the Black Ham- 
burg, and has a decided Vinifera quality, 
ripens early and is hardy. Iam fully con- 
vinced that our best table grapes will always 
be pruduced from the three above-mentioned 
species. 

As some grapes do much better on roots 
of other vines, the writer is now growing 
graft stocks for the purpose of testing all 
new hybrids on. These stecks are from a 
very vigcrous hardy vine that will take the 
graft readily. 

If the perfect blossom and fertility of the 
Vinifera grapes is brought forward to dis- 
prove the tendency to sterility of crosses 
and hybrids, I would say that there is no 
evidence that the Vinifera grapes have 
been brought up to their present state of 
perfection by crossing or hybridizing. On 
the contrary, it is probable that they have 





been improved by long years of selection. 


rather slow, though prices held about | 


This combination of species 
in the year 1900 by N.B.White. 
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I am now devoting my attention to the 
establishing of a basis for future vine cult- 
ure by combining such species as are most 
likely to furnish desired qualities when the 
seeds of these combinations are planted. 
The accompanying diagrams will show two 
combinations. The one having in its com- 
bination V. labrusca, V. vulpina and V. 
vinifera for table grapes, and the other 
having in its combination V. labrusca, V. 
vulpina, V. lincecumii, V. repestris and V. 
vinifera. The former should furnish large 
bunches and berries, and the latter should 
furnish large clusters and small berries. 
Such has been my experience with these 
combinations thus far. The seedlings con- 
taining the blood of all the groups, as shown 
in the chart, have not yet come to fruit, but 
interesting results are expected. 

Norfolk County, Mass. N. B. WHITE. 





Applies in Light Supply. 

The supply of good apples .becomes more 
limited day by day, and better prices are 
paid for what stock can be had. The busi- 
ness is practically all in Ben Davis and 
Russet, although a small lot of Baldwins 
can be had now and then, while Spys and 
Kings are occasionally seen, but none of 
these in quantities sufficient for wholesale 
quotations. In fact, Russets are the only 
apples that are at all plenty now. They sell 
at $15 to $3.50, the range of quality and con- 
dition being wide. 

New York. dealers report a good demand 
especially for fancy fruit, some sales of 
which are reported as high as $4. Southern 
apples of the new crop are in the market, 
but are of poor quality and appearance, and 
not much in demand at $1 to $1.50 per 
basket. 

June is virtually the close of the apple 
season. It is considered dangerous to hold 
apples after June, and after May 10 only a 
4 few varieties are safe to handle, and there 
are only a few men who know how to handle 
these varieties after that date. New York 
had avery bad deal the past season, much 
worse than Chicago. A few local storers 
there got out safely, but the majority of 
them suffered badly. In Chicago, with the 
exception of afew who put in goods late, it 
is not believed any apple handler made 
enough on sales to pay expenses. 





Vegetables in Moderate Supply. 


Native peas are in fair supply at the 
usual high prices for the first arrivals. 
First lots this year in Boston market are 
said to have been sold by George Russell of 
Arlington, with several others in close com- 
petition. Asparagus has been in light 
supply all along, with prices high. Growers 
who had moist land have made good profits. 
Fancy native “ Grant’ aspara:us, which 1s 
mostly nothing but selected plants of the 
old Conover’s Colossal, under high culture, 
is selling at about $2 per dozen bunches. 
Rhubarb has been less abundant than usual! 
and prices better sustained, even showing 
some improvement the past week. Hot- 
house tomatoes and cucumbers hold about 
steady, quality being fine. Southern tuma- 
toes are less abundant than a few weeks 
ago. Southern and Bermuda onions are 
plenty and lower. Cabbages have been up 
and down again during the week, and sales 
are now slow for anything but the best. The 
Norfolk boat, arriving June 9, brought 1400 
crates beans, fifteen crates beets, 130 barrels 
cabbages and ninety-five barrels of potatoes. 
Prices for both old and new potatves are 
higher on azcount of light supply. New 
York and Maine stock, Hebrons and Rose, 
etc., ranges from 70 to 85 cents per bushel. 
At New York the sale of old potatoes has 
been helped by the poor condition of many 
lots of new Southern injured by rain during 
shipment. Asparagus is more plenty, but 
still high in price. Cabbages of good 
grades are selling better, but much of the 
stock now being received from the South is 
of very poor quality. Cucumbers are plenty 
and lower, likewise eggplant and peppers. 
Lima beans from Flcrida are scarce and 
high at $3.50 per crate. Squash are plenty 
and tomatoes plenty and lower. 


<< 


Fruit More Plenty. 

Native strawberries are securing the 
cream of the trade. Fancy Marshalls from 
Belmont and other nearby localities reached 
the markets last Saturday and have whole- 
saled at 35 to 40 cents. They are mostly 
grown on heavy, moist land, which did not 
feel the dry weather, and are of very large 
size and fine appearance. The rain came at 
just the right time to increase the size of 
strawberries, which otherwise would have 
been mostly small on average land. The 
average yield is expected to be light on ac- 
count of the combined effects of frost and 
dry weather. Some very fine lots from New 
York State have sold on full equality with 
best lots from the Dighton district, but not 
to compare with the fancy nearby berries 
grown on the hill-culture plan. 

Various Southern fruits are now quite 
plenty, including blueberries, blackberries 
and fine California cherries. Judging by 
appearances, our eherry growers have much 
to learn from California in method of grad- 





varieties. Southern watermelons are more 
plenty and cheaper. Pineapples are very 
plenty, and now is the time to buy them for 
canning. 





Grain Firm, Feeds Higher. 


Prices have not changed greatly for corn, 
wheatand oats during the past week, but 
the previous advance is now showing effect 
in the price of bag meal, bran and mill- 
feeds, all of which have advanced rather 
sharply. In some markets the price of 
whole grain is also higher. 

Said a Boston grain dealer: “* This drought 
situation is creating a heavy demand for 
oats, much larger than has been known be- 
fore at this time of the year for a long 
period; so large that under existing con- 
ditions the price of oats has advanced from 
2 to 3 cents a bushel within the past ten 
days. The drought is fast bringing out the 
fact that oats are vheap at that price, with 
hay at $22 or $23aton. Weare selling very 
much larger quantities of concentrated feed 
than we have ever done before at this time 
of year, that is, more of cottonseed meal, 
linseed and gluten feed. Atthis season of 
the year, unless prices are very low, the 
dealers have bought only to stock ahead, 
not for immediate consumption. 

‘This rise in prices has all come within 
the last three or four weeks. The drought 
extends not only throughout the New Eng- 
land States, but throughout New York and 
into Pennsylvania, and that is what makes 
the trouble in the Boston market. The situ- 
ation is pretty much the same throughout the 
country east of Buffalo.’’ 

Grain moving from the farms to the in- 
terior elevators and to the railway stations 
was restricted again during the past week 
by the heavy rains and by the floods in the 
West. General farm workin the West and 
planting was greatly delayed and the coun- 
try roads in many places were made almost 
impassable. In the Northwest the crop 
situation as a whole was favorable, but in 
some parts of southern Minnesota there was 
too much rain, which caused the wheat to 
turn yellow and drowned out a good deal 
of the corn already planted. A rough esti- 
mate of the wheat and corn ruined by the 
floods in Kansas and in the river valleys 
places the amount at 500,000 acres. The 
amount of damage caused by the incessant 
rains to the grain in the uplands is great, 
but it is still too early for experts to form a 
reliable idea of its extent. Outside of the 
flood distrivts it is believed that the grow- 
ing crops will turn out in good shape, al- 
though harvest in many sections will be 
later than usual. The heavy rains of the 
past week have practically brought all corn 
planting to a standstill, with many fields 
unplanted and many will have to be re- 
planted, but it is argued by good authorities 
that this may be done as late as the fifteenth 
of June. It 1s too early to form any idea 
as to what the damage to wheat will 
be in western Illinois on account of the 
floods, which are now in progress, but it 
is estimated that at least 100,000 acres will 
be submerged. Receipts of wheat at primary 
points show an increase of 250,000 bushels 
over the previous week, but they were 855,- 
000 bushels smaller than the same week a 
year ago. Shipments were 1,214,000 bushels 
less than the former week and were 1,589,000 
bushels under the total of the same week 
last year. Corn receipts increased 1,520,000 
bushels for the week and were 685,000 
bushels more than a year ago. Shipments 
decreased 647,000 bushels, as compared with 
a week ago, and were 342,000 bushels smaller 
than a year ago. 

At the North Atlantic seabvard the re- 
ceipts of grainat Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore in the four months 
ending with April this year were 87,873,979 
busheis, including flour reduced to bushels. 
The total for the corresponding period of 
1902 was 63,023,198 bushels. At New York 
four months receipts were 38,091,914 bush- 
els this year, compared with 30,115,639 bush- 
els last year. At Boston the corresponding 
receipts were 12,173,242 bushels and 8,948,083 
bushels; at Philadelphia 13,222,565 bushels, 
compared with 13,158,425 bushels; at Balti- 
more 20,320,400 bushels, compared with 10,- 
347,245 bushels. Inspected receipts at Port- 
land, Me., for four months ending with 
April were 1,392,564 bushels, of which 
817,586 bushels were from American and 
3,574,975 bushels from Canadian sources. 
Commercial agent R. T. Greener reports 
from Vladivostok as follows: ‘‘ The fear of 
competition from native sources with our 
flour trade in Siberia has frequently been 
expressed. The price of flour, American 
and Manchurian, is advancing in Vladi- 
vostok. American flour, in my brief ex- 
perience, has always been able to hold its 
own. As much again could have been sold 
if certain American flour companies ha 
been straightforward in their dealings with 
Siberian merchants. In one case, coming 
under my immediate notice, several hundred 
sacks of corn meal were substituted for a 
choice brand of flour. But for instances of 
similar character our flour could have found 
a far more extensive market in Siberia. 

** Notwithstanding the cheapness of Man- 
churian wheat at Harbin—10 to 12 cents 





ing, packing and shipping. The appear- 
ance of the California fruit is extra fine, but 
the flavor is inferior to that of best native | 





gold per pood (36.112 pounds)—and the 
establishment of several mills of consider- 
able size, Manchurian flour has not yet 
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driven out American flour from Vladivostok, 
despite the greater cost and added duty, 
nor is there any visible diminution in the 
demand for our staple. Two days ago the 
steamship Lyra of the new Seattle-Vladivos- 
tok Line brought 3,033,408 pounds of Ameri- 
can flour from Portland and several smaller 
orders have been placed within the month.”’ 
Wrong Varieties. 

A gentleman in New England starting a 
large orchard property, placed an order for 
thirty thousand peach trees with a very re- 
liable nursery firm in New York, leaving 
them to select the varieties. They sent him 
a splendid lot of trees, yet of varieties 
utterly nusu‘ted to his location. 

One variety of two hundred trees is pay- 
ing a profit, the other 2800 have been culti- 
vated at a loss, and the man is discouraged 
and the nursery trade suffers all through 
the failure to have a little ‘spot knowl- 
edge”? to throw in for good measure with 
the trees. Don’t buy a Bose pear or Craw- 
ford peach to be planted on sandy lands. 
Aim for successful results in all tree- 
planting, help to make the business of your 
customers successful and profitable, and you 
will have done more to advance our nursery 
interest than can possibly be aecomplished 
in any other way. J. H. HALE. 
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— In addition to the trans-Atlantic immigrants 
at the port of Boston, there arrived at the ports 
in Massachusetts from the Dominion of Canada 
by water during 1898, 18,113; during 1899, 25,700; 
during 1900, 26,883; during 1901, 24,297; during 1902, 
23,047. 

—tThe growth of the trans-Atlantic passenger 
traffic at the port of Boston in the last five calen- 
dar years may be seen from the following state- 
ment: The number of immigrants arriving at 
this port in 1898 was 14,020; in 1899, 19,928; 1900, 
17,777; 1901, 28,060; 1902, 53,278. It will be seen 
that the increase in the number of immigrants in 
1902 as compared with 1898 was 39,258, or 280.01 
per cent.; as compared with 1901, the increase in 
1902 was 25,218, or 89.87 per cent. 

—-Farming must pay somebody. The Massa- 
chusetts Bureau of Statistics has just completed 
the e-mpilation of figures which shows that forty 
thousand persons in the States have retired from 
business on small competencies, and of this num- 
ber 3500 were farmers, 3300 merchants and 1500 
classed as laborers. 

—tThe losses from, recent forest fires in 
Maine have been placed at $3,000,000. 

— All indications point to a largely attended 
and important meeting of the American Pomo- 
logical Society at Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Sept. 10-12, next. An interesting programme is 
assured, as many of the leading horticulturists of 
the United States and Canada have already given 
notice of their intention to be present and par- 
ucipate in the proceedings, thus giving to the 
discussions that broad, international character 
for which the meetings of this society are noted. 
Reduced rates will be given by the railroads, and 
the opportunity to attend this session should not 
be neglected by any horticulturist who can pos- 
sibly re ich Boston. 

On the southern slope of the hill that fronts 
the Philippine exhibit at St. Louis the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is making a map of the 
United States to cover five and one-tenth acres 
of ground. The entire five acres have been 
underlaid with wooden drains to carry off the 
surface water. Products grown byeach State 
will be exhibited on the map. 

— According to the Labor Gazette the num- 
ber of paupers receiving aid in thirty-five urban 
districts of Great Britain on one day in March 
was 364,141. Compared with March, 1902, the 
numbers of paupers receiving aid increased by 
14,087. 

—tThe New York State Fair commissioners are 
arranging to lay a new water main on the grounds 
at a cost of $10,000, to erect two new buildings for 
women at a cost of $1500 each. and to increase by 
a third the capacity of the entrance gates. 
—Immigration into the United States for the 
year ending June 30, 1903, will break all records, 
even exceeding the year 1882, when 788,992 immi- 
grants arrived. The total for the current year 
is estimated at 792,106. The total arrivals In the 
Unived States last year were 619,544, of whom 
493,262 arrived at New York. 

—tThe brown-tail moth, which is devouring 
the trees in Wakefield, Mass., is believed to be 
the cause of an epidemic of skin poisoning which 
prevails through the town. The disease assumes 
the form of a rash-like eruption and swelling and 
almost intolerable itching. Physicians, who, as 
yet, have not been able to find an antidote, say 
that there are hundreds of patients affected at 
present, and as the trees of the town are covered 
with moths, itis practically impossible for per- 
sons passing along the streets not to come in 
contact with them. The disease has been named 
the “ brown-tail rash.”’ 

—nHon. A. W. Gilman, Maine Commissioner 
of Agriculture, is now receiving the returns from 
his 225 correspondents in all sections of the State, 
upon which will be based his June bulletin soon 
to’be issued. Nearly all of them lay special 
emphasis ou the drought conditions, and pre. 
dict a serious loss to all crops. Some estimate 
that the hay crop will not be more than a 
third of the average amount in their sections. 
Conditions were unusually favorable for planting, 
but the lack of rain has prevented crops from get- 
ting any start. 

—The Massachusetts State Board of Agri- 
culture will hold its fourth summer meeting at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural College, Am- 
herst, on June 17, the day of the Commencement 
exercises at the college. These summer meet- 
ings are open to the public, and the coming one 
at the agricultural college gives an excellent 
opportunity for those interested to inspect the 
college under pleasant and favorable circum- 
stances. The headquarters of the board will be 
attheAmherst House, from which they and others 
attending the meeting will leave in barges at 
eight o’clock on the morning of the seventeenth 
to inspect the cullege buildings, farm and 
grounds, including the plant of the experiment 
station. The several parties will be accompanied 








by professors at the colJege and members of the 


experiment station staff, who will act as guides, 
and will fully explain the various operations in 
the interest of agriculture being carried on at the 
college. From ten to twelve will be devoted to 
the graduating exercises in the college chapel. 
At twelve o’clock a combined dinner of the 
board, the trustees, the faculty and alumni of 
the college, and such of the general public as 
may wish to attend, will be held at the recently 
erected college dining hall. ‘fickets for the 
dinner will be $1. A placeat the table and ac- 
commodations at the hotel may be insured by 
application in advance to the secretary of the 
board, Hon.J.W. Stuckwell, State House, Boston, 
Mass. Dr. Willard Scott of Worcester will deliver 
the principal address of the meeting at the close 
of the dinner, and will speak on‘ The Newer 
Feeling for Nature.” Speaking will follow by 
members of the board, trustees and alumni « 
the college and guests. To be present at the in- 
spection of the college in the morning it will be 
necessary for all but those in the immediate 
vicinity to spend the preceding night at Amherst, 
but trains leave Amherst for Northampton at 
2.35 and 4.10 P. M., and for the East at 3.25 P. M., 
so that all can reach their homes the night of the 
meeting. 

——The United States Fish Commission has: 
just planted 1,500,000 lobster fry in Casco bay. 
Those planted in previous years have been heard 
from. Around Wood Island and Kennebunkport, 
Me., fishermen report more small lobster, about 
two and three inches long, are being found than 
at anytime before in the history of the place. 
These were grown from the fry planted in 1901- 
1902. It was thought similar conditions prevailed 
at the eastward. More fry will be planted along 
the Maine coast. 

—The figures of commerce between Porto 
Rico and the United States are in marked con- 
trast with those of earlier years. In the fiscal 
year 1898, which immediately preceded the 
transfer of Porto Rico to the United States, the 
exports from the United States to that island 
were $1,505,946. In the next year they were 
$2,685,848; in 1900, $4,640,449; in 1901, $6,965,408; in 
1902, $10,882,653; and, as already indicated, in the 
year 1903 will be about $12,000,000. Thus the total 
shipments from the United States to Porto Rico 
for 1903 will be eight times as great as those of 
1898 and six times as great as those of 1897. On the 
other hand, shipments frum Porto Ricoto the 
United States have grown from $2,414 356 in 1898 to 
$8,378,766 in 1902 and probably nearly or quite 
$12,000,000 in 1903, or about five times as much in 
1903 as in 1898. Exports to Porto Rico Included 
over $2,000,000 in flour and provisions. Imports 
were chiefly sugar and tobacco products. 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 


Boston Mass. 
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THE ANGORA CAT. 


A Sanerb Edition, Beautifully Ilustratea, 
Telling How to Select, Breed, Twain 
and Manage Them. 











Pleasure and Breeding. 
Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The Bench, 


a 
Different Colors, besides interesting stories of how 
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ai Over thirty-five nalf-tone illustrations 
from life. “ My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” * Rats,” 
Supplied,” 
*A Cat 
a The volume, aside from be:ag an 
eatise on the cat, forms a delightful gift 

boo ited by Robert Kent James. 

% No autaor c: uld be more justified ir. speaking on 
his selected toj ic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James ir appearing as an _ of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill, care Lb fa the 





ng, in fact,a work that is indispensable to 
any owner o one of the valuable and beautiful ant- 


“{t comes from a practical breeder. Prospective 
breeders of sageres will find this book interesting 


ns = Paps ry Gentleman. 

“T who are lovers of cats will find much that is 

interesting and instru tive in this book.”—School 
Min lis. 


yduc neapolis. 
“It to us abook which those who are fond 0s 
ca’s a songs T. Angell, in Our 
‘on. 
“Itisa ] volume, both for the owners of the 
Ango othe. cats. It is tast.fully bound and 
tu ustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chic: 











= Vor of highest authority. exceedingly’ enter- 
of facts. beautifully Mlustrated.”"— Ameri- 

can C , Bosto: , Mass. 

ice, postpaid,”$1.25. For sale by booksellers or 


JAltrs BROTHERS, Publishers 
Wachington Street, Boston, Mass. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $6500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Preiit 
able Peultry Baising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make a year 
Keeping ‘3 4 ; Poultry Yards nt Howsens 
Choice of Breeds; Care Toaieeys pate the 














Chicks; Fattening and Pre ng Poultry for 
Market; Diseases of Po 3; Duc 5 eese and 
Turkeys; Caponizi: pts and Incubators; 


Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 
, WALNUT COMPANY, 

Bex 3354, Besten, Mass. 
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in poultry. The good showing made ought | and New England, which depend so largely | or some other place of lawful confinement. | lutions on their appearance in filmy gar- | determination todo the best work he can wrepadletctaenens eepcememaiaaaa Creamery: * 
to boom the sale of American feathered | upon shipments from Canada, where the! The cry, “Pity the poor drunkard,” has | ments, and kept on doing business in the | even at a small salary, rather than do work Cat. (P) tells all about our goods, Jr¢*- Dee 
stock. drought has been extremely severe. There reached the height of sentimen‘ality, and | same old way. ot a kind that he secretly loathes for the Dairy, N.Y 
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The Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS, 


RRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 


For the week ending June 17, 1903. 
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Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 
ris week....1099 3336 27,618 2021 
ast week... 900 5019 27,672 2005 
Cue year ago asta 3931 240 30,919 3014 
- 


} yrseS ..---- 





Prices eon Nerthern Cattle. 
;eEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
. Je, tallow aud meat, extra, $6.90@6.50; first 
lity, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
*, cd quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
5@7.25; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
< ni@3.50, Western steers, 4.25@5.75. 
<ueKP—Per pound, live weight, 3@4c; extra, 
4,2j¢; Sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, $3.00 
25; lambs, 44@7$c. 
yr Hoas—Per pound, Western, 64@6jc, live 
. sight; shotes, wholesale—; retail,——, country 
ssed hogs, 7@7§c. 
\ KAL CALVES—4@6c P tb. 
i (ipEs—Brighton—7e ® th; country lots, 64@6jc. 
ALF SKINS—12c¢ @ tb; dairy skins, 40@60c. 
,LLow—Brighton, 43¢ @ ft; country lots, 


$o.7 


” pELTS—10@20e. 








Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Maine. Maseachusetts. 
ac Brighten. At Watertown. 
peabody 25 O H Forbush 20 
R Clark 2 W E Hayden 35 
Farmington LS At Brighten. 
Co. 20 K Connors 19 
Scattering 30 
New Hampshire. D W Clark 2 
AtNED™M & Weel T Irving 4 
Co. J Gould 20 
NEDM& Wool L Stetson 71 
"Co. 20 50 OClar 8 
At Brighton. J W Ellsworth 20 
W F Wallace 7 25 A Wheeler 7 
Vermont. Western. 
At Brighton. At Brighten. 
DS Perley 24 Sturtevant 
AG Barnes, 16 Haley 112 
JS Henry 2 1 SS Learned 96 
AINE DM & Weel JJ Kelley 48 100 


xD M& Wool AtN ED M & Weel 
Co 30 100 


Ce. 
Via F.R.R. 15 40 NEDM& Wool 
Co 5 3000 


New Werk. At Watertewn. 
At Watertown. J A Hathaway 395 


GN Smith 26 





Live Steck Experts. 

The English market on State cattle dropped 
jaje, d. w., P Ib; the $c on best grades, with quo- 
tations at 10}@l1}c, d. w. The decline caused 
by a large number of Canada cattle forced upon 
the market. The supply of sheep exported lib- 
eral, and values at Liverpool higher at 14}@16c, 
d. v., P Ib, or 2c higher for best State sheep than 
a week ago. From Boston for the week, 12 horses 
py E. Snow, on steamer Bostonian, for London. 
Shipments from New York for the week, 1590 
cattle, 11,678 quarters of beef. ‘ 

Herse Business. 

The market in fair shape, but more doing in 
driving horses than for heavy draft. The latter 
cost high in the West and but few are coming, 
only on special order. The best cost $300@350. 
At Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable, sold fully 
150 head within the week, upwards of 100 head 
from the New England States, some from the 
State of Maine and New Hampshire for drive. 
Good prices realized. At L. H. Brockway’s sale 
stable, had in 3 express carloads of Western of 
mixed quality, also nearby horses; sales from $50 
a3. At Welch & Hall Company’s sale stable 
sold 160 head, all descriptions, for drive and draft, 
from 850@275. At Moses Colman & Son’s, sales 
within the range of $70@400. Steady call all the 
time for ponies, saddle and family horses. At 
Russell & Drew’s stable, on sale a choice pair of 
3300-tbh horses, at price $700, well matched. 

Union Yards, Watertewn. 

Tuesday—The market for beef cattle not as 
strong as a week ago, still prices were in about 
the same position. Butchers less anxious to buy, 
but the offerings changed hands fairly well after 
the buying really commenced. Sales were at the 
abattoir at Brighton. O. H. Forbush sold 2 cows, 
of 2040 ths, at3e; 7, of 7550 tbs, at 3}c; 1 cow, of 
1020 ths, at 3t¢ and $1; 1 bull, 900 Ibs, at 3c. J. A. 
Hathaway, 50 cattle, of 1500 Ibs, at 5}c; 40 do., of 
1400 ths, at 43¢; 40 do., of 1350 ths, at 44c; 40 do., 
of 13.0 ths, at 4c. 

Fat Hogs. 

Market steady on Western at 6) @6ic, 1. w.,with 

local hogs ie, d. w., higher at 74@7§c. 
Sheep Heuses. 

Alight run of Western, notwithstanding there 
was a decline of tc on best grades. Butchers 
find it for their interest to buy light until prices 
conform more to their idea that the market should 
range. Western sheep cost $2.80@5.30 P 100 tbs, 
and do. lambs $4.30@7.55 P 100 tbs. 

Veal Calves. 

Not especially active; 6c appears to be about the 
top for full lots, with a number of sales of full 
lots at 5c for mixed lots. J.S. Henry old 40 odd 
at5e. W.F. Wallace sold at 5c for mixed lots. 

Live Peultry. 
No change, 12}@13c for mixed lots by he crate. 
Dreves of Veal Calves. 

Maine—Farmington Live Stock Company, 100. 

New Hampshire—Via Nashua, 275; W. F. Wal- 
lace, 40; H. Whitney, 125. 

Vermont—D. S. Perley, 12; J. S. Henry, 43; via 
Nashua, 650; via F. R. R., 450. 

Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 40; O. H. Forbush, 
1: W. E. Hayden, 50; scattering, 40; T. Irving, 11; 
L. Stetson, 93; H. A. Gilmore, 25; J. P. Day, 50. 

New York—G. N. Smith, 16. 

Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 513 cattle, 146 sheep, 23,285 hogs, 
539 calves, 220 horses. From West, 256 cattle, 100 
sheep, 23,100 hogs, 220 horses. Maine, 27 cattle, 
20 sheep, 50 hogs, 100 calves. New Hampshire, 
‘cattle, 25 sheep, 165 calves, 20 hogs. Vermont, 
42 cattle, 1 sheep, 1 hog, 55 calves. M ssachu- 
Setts, ISt cattle, 114 hogs, 219 calves. 

luesday—Dealers expected strong prices and a 
xool market on beef cattle, but found less activ- 
Ity aid a weakness to thetrade. For cattle more 
urging was required to effect sales. A. Wheeler 
Sol 7 cows and heifers, weighing from 700@1000 
Ibs, at 323.60 P 100 tbs. J. W. Ellsworth, 4 bulls, 
4V. 1100 tbs, at 3e; 7 cows, av. 1000 tbs, at 3}c, with 
Sdics down to 2e. KR. Connors, 6 cows, 1000 tbs, at 
“c. J. J. Kerrigan sold at 3}c, weight 1050 tbs. 

Veal Calves. 
movement somewhat moderate. Butchers 
Mn rent about buying unless at their price, 
Nos’ y selling at 5@54e for mixed lots; if selected 
ani ioice,é6e. J. P. Day, 50 fine calves, av. 130 
ths '. H. A. Gilmore, 25 calves, at 5c 





BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
1 and Eastern— 


. 8, CROOG, 8 OD iis enniutshSakicnslibinaall 30@35 
R 3 to ‘ rE 4 palr, » Biase cen “ee 
+ » ‘quab, Ss, 0S EER a) 
Give Sucks. tcseeess hess baths DY isais 
Xtra OOOO. e. ccic cc se oncwcwervan 5@16 
Pi Mr £0 GOO... ive ch dcncaaddvcsian 13@ 
. tame, choice, # doz.. ....-..-.- 55@2 00 
Si com to good, P doz......---..--- 100@1 50 
W 1 P GOL... cue eine cane eee 2D@ 














Pe ereerosececoccce 


Extra northern 


Firsts, Northern creamery .............~ cb 
Common to good. a 


New York twins, extra, new, ® i 
new, 


conds, new, P tb 
Vermont twins, . 
sare extra, ne 


ermont twins, seco 
Wisconsin twins, moe new, PB oo. 
Wisconsin twins, firsts, new, 2 tb 
Nearb id Va ies 
an 
y be fancy, P doz............ it 
dewede 1 
17 





rn choice fresh 


Heee cece cece csecus 























Mover, PH M......22 ticcs.22-5 226 12@13 
Red Top, Western, # 50 th sack. 2 50 
58 fancy recleaned, P ib.. * 10 
Orchard, P bu ......--...-..-------------- 2 2 10 
White Clover, Diispnsscsencns<csukendekn 23@26 
Hungarian, P bu..-......-.... ...-.- -1 25@1 50 
PR I ving ond song Vowpietcns ddan dips dcn 12@ 
Blue Grass,P bu..............-...-...---- 1 40@1 50 
DO law sng oda cucu ccosacueseastesadednney 35@1 40 
BUCK WHARE..< << <<c- ccenedewenns ccnescesces 1 0@ 











Hay, No.1, ton..... ........-..-...- 21 123 00 
“ Spr mes minora 18 one 20 00 

ax aa | aekncessaeoase=annsn 15 00@17 00 
io fine choice............. 1 14 00 
“ clover,mixed P ton 50 
i clover, P ton 
4 swale, P ton.. 

Straw, prime rye........ 

Straw, oat, per WON dc cen cece ecgenvete 9 

Straw, tangled rye..............-------- 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is quiet. 
Spring patents, $4 45@4 85. 
Spring, clear and straight, $3 40@3 50. 
inter patents, $3 85@)4 25. 
Winter, clear and straight, $3 50@4 00. 
Corm Meal.—$1 14@116 P bag, and $2 45@ 
250 P bbl; granulated, 3 15@3 25 P bbl. 
Graham Fleur.—Quoted at $2 85@4 00 P bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Firm at $480@520 P bbl. for 
rolled and $5 20@560 forcutand grouna. 
Bye Fleur.—The market 1s steady at $2 95@ 
350 P bbl. 
Corm.—Demand quiet, supply small. 
Steamer, ge 6le. 
No. 2, yellow, spot, 59}c. 
No. 3, yellow, 584c. 
@Oats.—Demand steady, prices firm. 
Clipped, fancy, spot, 5v4c. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 4é}c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 45}c. 
Millfeed.—Quiet. = 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $21 50@22 00. 
Winter wheat middlin , Sacks, $20 50@24 50. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $20 00@20 25. 
Sprin wheat middling, sacks, $20 00@24 50. 
ixed feed, $22 00@23 50. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 50. 
Linseed, $25 25. 
Barley.—Feed barley, 57@65c. 
BRye.—$2.90@3.50 W bbl, ¢24c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 
Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan... 
2 aoe 
ee oj bl 
Fine dcieine, Ollie... 
ne delaine, 0 
* ig Mich. X, 1 and 2............- om 
Pulled wools, scoured..............--------- GO 
American mohair ............--------------- 

















PECULIAR EGG.—A.C. T., Washington County 
R. I.: A complete egg shell and all inside of 
another egg is nota great rarity, although far 
less common than double-yolk eggs. The egg 
passage becomes irritated usually from over- 
feeding and, contracting in front of the perfectly 


15 | formed egg instead of behind it, forces it back 


until it meets another yolk, when the two join 
and again become coated with the white and the 
shell. 

CONDITION PowWDER.—v. & Son, Norfolk 
County, Mass.: The following is a good condition 


powder for horses or cattle: Sulphate of iron, 
four ounces; ground gentian, four ounces; nitrate 


of potassium, four ounces, and nux vomica, two 





Dairy, N. ¥. and Vt, seconds shevenesecces iee18 





Western dirti ane 
MDs sheeeedensiveecces cess rd.e lé@1 
Ww git 





corn. ‘the vines interfere with the constant use 


Hebron, Eastern, ® bu.................. C 
Dakota Red, Maine... 2....2272027727777 Toean 
New York, round white................. 80.485 
Primm io os ie oe Tra Wabi ca gidu sense 30@ 
roos een Mountains ............ 
Bermuda, ® bbl. oon 50 
North Carolina, sweet -2 50a3 00 
Jersey, sweet, P bu. 1 00@1 25 
Florida Rose, new .... -3 O03 50 
a oe aoe new -3 00@3 50 
-C. 5 pe EE coningnes dndccnsdes 4 
N. C. Chill Red. WIE ssh Cine cdus seen clan 3 $3 4 
N.C. White Bliss, new .................. 2 75@3 00 
Green Vegetables. 
Asparagus, native, P 3-doz. box........4 06@5 00 
extra large, P dox...2.2.2.. 5 00@6 00 
Beets, new, P 100-buuches.............. 2 (0@3 00 
Beets, » b 0q@ 
Cabbage, So., P bbl 
rots, 
Carrots, 4 
Chicory, ~ doz 
Kscarole, 
Romaine, P doz ...................0--.00- @1 
Beet Greens, P bu. ......-...........22. 
arsnips, @ DU. .-........22..2.-2 eee. oe yl 00 
PRE oocin 6.4 Sona cveaebautaecbiuen 30@’50 
Celery Culifornia......................... 1 00@1 50 
String beans, P crate.....-............... 1 50a2 25 
Splnaeh, native, P bu.... 2... 2... a 
‘omatoes, P pate susasenpuvecbabhucteusty 10@125 
on ey SO eae tery 2 0U@3 50 
Native cress, P doz....................... 
2 we 
é v3 26 
50 
25 
oa 
00@2 25 
t ong 25 
BRUNE OP. BOE on ocnicce ss icansnnecatecccesowd 75 
I, SEINE nc voni neds vena picwemcens c7ng 1 1 25 
CUVOD, GF GO as 5 hice c cecettcwccccsc dense 1 CO@! 25 
Fruit. 
Apples, Russets, P bbl .................. 2 3 00 
“Baldwin 3 00 
is “fancy Maine . 50 
2 AE bite haniveatcwen 3 00 
Ben Davis..... Niohl Sih nie a Wide da adnan wish ast 2 50 
Pineapples— 
Havana, P box.......................- 1 50@2 00 
Strawberries— 

Native fancy, nearby, P qt ............ 20@25 
ee ae 5@8 
EE I Siiccnsecicas cosy, Hs eupeacsye 5@14 

Blackberries— 
North Carolina, P qt...........-...... 6@10 
Blueberries— 
North Carolina, P qt......--..-........ 12@15 
Muskmelons— 
Florida, P crate.................2..---- 1 50@3 00 
Watermelons— 
Florida, each...............-...--...--- 25@30 
Hides and Pelta. 
Steers and cows, all weights............-. os 
Do ntstenenstactbwtbabdtévek nes $o00ne eke L6} 
Hides, south, light green salted.......... “halt 
“ “dry flint.......--.--------2-- 14 7 
“buff, in west..........------------- 1a: 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.... .......... 1 55 
“ over weights, each... .......... 17% 15 
Deacon and dairy skins-.................. 70 
Dried Apples. 
Evaporated, choice. ...........-.......... 6@7 
Evaporated, fair to prime................ Ba 
Sun-dried, as to quality.................. 3@ 
Grass Seeds. 


fail to secure the success which their neighbors 


to become fermented before being fed. It is 
a mistake toimagine that everyth ng a pig will 
eat is good for him. He has really no greater 
need, nor does his system call for food strongly 
acid, than a man would have for pickles at every 
meal. There isno more active agent in promot- 
ing indigestion in pigs of allages and in checking 
rapid and profitable growth than sour swill. It 
keeps young pigs thin in flesh and ailing, and for 
older ones, and brood sows in particular, it com- 
monly puts them off their feed. While everything 
coming from the kitchen should be made use of, 
its receptacle should be kept clean. Take 
it all down to the pens while fresh and feed at 
once; nothing can be gained by delay, and much 
may be lost. 


ot Hanover, Germany, ninety-five co-operative 
societies for the sale of eggs, Of which thirty-six 
are connected with poultry-breeding societies, 
twelve with co-operative dairy societies, ten with 
agricultural societies and two with societies for 
the purchase and sale of agricultural produce, 
thirty-five being independent of other organiza- 
tion. The eggs are mostly sold to wholesale 
dealers. The sale of eggs by mail to private 
persons has not answered expectations, the 
quantities so sent, added to those sold to private 
individuals on the spot, being scarcely five per 
cent. of total sales. So far, only a few societies 
have been in a position to sell eggs by weight; 
nevertheless, nearly all buy in that manner, a 
least weight being fixed as a guarantee against 
under-sized eggs. This manner of selling has, 
nevertheless, been adopted by other German 
towns with the best results. For packing the 
eggs, wooden boxes, with cardboard apartments 
are used. The result of this co-operative method 
has been to increase the price received by pro- 
ducers of eggs. 


the practice is increasing.—J. E. Wiley, 
Stoneham, Mass. 


with board, and $1.50 per day without 
board. There has been a heavy increase in 
the acreage of onions, and a slight increase 
in that of tobacco. The scarcity of farm | been brought forward to prove or illustrate any 
relationship. Moreover, “roud ruban” is im- 
possible French, for “ rond ” is one of the adjec- 
tives which follow the substantives they qualify. 
The whole story is absurd. The, term seems to 
have come into use with its present meaning ” 
connection wiih the British navy some time in 
A farmer’s income, it is true, is not the seventeenth century, when it was used to 
describe the method adopted by the seamen of 
that day in bringing their grievances before the 
authorities. : 


help is due to the increase in onion acreage, 
farmers having let land to the Poles for 
raising onions, until they have all they can 
do without working out by the month.—J. 
M. J. Legate, Sunderland, Mass. 


usually conducive to opulence, but what 
granger, as a rule, has not enough of 


should give you a living as soon as you get well 
started, and no hired he'p will be needed except 
a little in haying time. Since ‘you know pretty. 


favorable terms. A delicate woman will fina the 
work too severe unless you co-operate by help- 
ing indoors and allow her to get out and look 
after the poultry or some such light task. Farm 
residence does not necessarily improve the 
health unless free from overwork, and much of 
the time passed in the open air. Where no hired 
help is kept, and the milk is taken to the cream- 
ery, the indoor work is comparatively light. 

BLoopyY MILK.—W. E. K., Windsor County, 
Vt.: Cows frequently. give milk tinged with 
blood. Occasionally, this is due 'to constitutional 
weakness; but in the majority of causes it is the. 
result of some injury which causes a laceration 
or rupture of the blood vessels of the udder, and 
thus leads to an effusion of their tontents into 
the sacs in which the milk is secreted, or in 
which itis stored after secretion. In cases of 
this kind no serious results peed be apprehended, 
as quite often it is but a trifling injury, and re- 
pair of the parts ‘is equally simple, and is gen- 
erally effected by nature in the course of afew 
days. A good dressing for the udders of cows 
affected in this way consists of a liniment made 
up of equal parts of camphor and belladonna 
ointments, which should be briskly rubbed into 
whatever quarter of tLe udder the bloody milk 1s 
comingfrom. As a preliminary to the application 
of this ointment, the udder should be well bathed 
with hot water applied repeatedly, aud then be 
ubbed dry before the dressing is used. 


a> 
<i 


PUMPKINS EASILY GROWN. 


Modern methods of corn growing do not per- 
mit the old plan of growing pumpkins among the 





of the horse implements. But’ pumpkins are 
worth growing and cost but little labor planted 
ina patch by themselves in hills six feet each 
way, well manured and cultivated_until the vines 
interfere. 
THE CORN FIELD. 

Half the cultivation of late-planted corn should 
be done before it-comes up. The soil should 
have been worked several times since plowing. 
At this season there is no trouble in killing all 
weeds and grass before planting, and at the same 
t me putting the soil in fine condition. The har- 
row and weeder will keep it so tiil the plants are 
well started, after which the cultivator will do 
the rest. There is little excuse for many weeds 
In late-planted corn. 


LOCUSTS KILLED. 


The gradual disappearance of locusts in Rho- 
desia and other parts of South Africa is attrib- 
uted by Mr. J. M. Orpen, a writer on the agri- 
culture of the region, to a rapidly growing mould. 
The invisible seeds are scattered by the wind, 
and in favorable weather the growth attacks and 
destroys vast swarms of the insects. Since its 
discovery during the last locust invasion, the 
mould has been regularly distributed by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The disease thus arti- 
ficially spread has been very effective, but dry- 
ness has caused some failures. 
THE DANISH METHOD. 
By the new method of milking, as practiced at 
the Wisconsin station, it is claimed that eight or 
nine cows may be made to give the return of ten. 
The new mode consists in following up the 
ordinary rapid and thorough milking by a series 
of manipulations of the udder, which will bring 
down in a slender stream the last traces of milk. 
It has been long known that the strippings are 
far richer in butter fat than the foremilk; conse- 
quently, any addition to the strippings must add 
to the value of the mitk. A station bulletin de- 
scribes the best manner of manipulation, which 
mainly consists of pressing and lifting, and 
when the milk is brought on to the teats, to 
extract it. 
THIN SEEDING DURING DROUGHT. 

At the experiment station of New South Wales, 
with very limited rainfall and a hot sun, a seed- 
ing of only ten pounds of wheat to the acre, sown 
in drills sixteen inches apart, gave much better 
results than a seeding of twenty pounds sown 
eight inches apart, while a thirty-pounds seeding 
proved a perfect failure. Repeated tests seemed 
to prove that in such conditions twenty pounds 
to the acre was the largest amount of seed that 
did any good. A piece of extra good land sown 
at this rate made sixty-five bushels to the acre. 
At one farm last year, with droughty conditions, 
their best yield was twenty to twenty-two 
bushels after a seeding of twenty to twenty-five 
pounds to the acre. 


SOUR SWILL BAD FOR SWINE. 
One of the chief reasons why some pig raisers 


enjoy is because the kitchen refuse is allowed 


CO-OPERATIVE EGG SELLING. 
At the present day there are in the province 


as 





Among the Farmers. 


| few weeks, and there is every prospect that 


has yet been ableto give a satisfactory explana- 


ie reaches the letter Rin the great “ Oxford Diction- 
ary,” we may get some new light on the phrase; 
Gypsy moths are here in millions and have | but meanwhile the only explanations of its origin 
already denuded some trees. There is not 
much spraying done, but nevertheless more 
than ever before.—S. S. Symmes, Winches- 
ter, Mass. 


factory. Most reference books which profess to 
explain and account for popular phrases of this 
kind content themselves with copying from one 
another, and repeating a derivation which cannot 
Brown-tail moth caterpillars are doing | be taken seriously. They tell us that “round 
some damage. Half our farmers spray, and | robin” is a “ corruption’’—an invaluable word to 
the guesser at etymologies—from the French 
‘‘rond ruban,” a circular ribbon or band. This 

is found in more than one dictionary of repute, 
Wages avecuge from $10.80 998 por mone yet it will not bear a moment’s examination. 
There is no apparent connection between a round 
ribbon, whatever, that can be conceived to be, 
and a “round robin,” and no evidence has ever 
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igs of the poor in the big cities, but 
p ever heard of misery on the farm? 
‘Feetwo seem to be incompatible. What- 
@ ¥ happen to the farmer, he has at 
least enough to eat.—H. Erichsen. 
Connecticut Ferm Notes. 


- With but half an inch rainfall during May, 
the grass crop until! lately has had but little 


‘ t. In many places where the 
adil is ae urally dry the crop is an utter fail- 
ure, while it will be very light everywhere 
Hay has advanced in price within the past 





it will advance still more. Feeds, such as 
bran, middlings, mixed feed, etc., have also 
advanced $2 per ton, all of which means 
less profit for the milk producer. It has 
been so dry that in many cases potatoes, 
corn, etc., have come up unevenly, and in 
some instances potatoes have not come up 
atall. © ; 

The onion maggot is getting in his work 

dry, weather, and if any onions are left 

in this section it will not be because he has 
not-been busy. — 
ta ; laborers are’ not very plenty, and 
what there are find no trouble in securing 
mty° of work., The steady. pleasant 

eather has made an excellent time for 
repéiring highways, which work in this 
section is.nearly completed. F. P. L. 

Colambia, Ct. 
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Droughts and Forest Fires. 


We are having the worst drought for 
morethan fifty years; no rain since April 
16... Pastures are drying np and fields turn- 
ing brown in many places. Grain cime up 
thin’ ahd is making but. little growth. Po- 
tatoes planted more than two weeks are not 
up, and will not come without rain. Corn 
seems determined to come. 

The worst realities in sight, and the most 
to be feared are forest fires. A great de- 
struction of lumber and mill occurred in 
Unity yesterday, and the fire is still raging. 
In 1852. we had a drought similar to the 
present, and covering as large a territory. 
There was less than half a crop of hay any- 
where in New England. rs We. ao 
Freedom, Me., June 5. 
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Care of the Sick. 


The recent developments at one of our 
public institutions has led many persons to 
inquire if poisons are not used indiscrimi- 
nately in some of our hospitals. It has been 
suggested that nurses have ready access to 
them, and that these attendants are often 
tempted to give opiates too freely to unruly 
patients. It is unfortunate that constant 
contact with sickness leads frequently to 
the undervaluing of the sanctity of human 
life, and to the feeling that a few deaths are 
not of much consequence in a world in 
which there are myriads of struggling human 
beings. Every man, woman and child in 
existence is entitled when ill to the best care 
that philanthropy can furnish. 








Care of the Colts. 


Hovfs of colts should be looked to occa- 
sionally to see if any trimming is required. 
If this is not done when necessary the feet 
may become permanently misshapen. 
Turned-in or turned-out toes and too long 
heels are some of the evils that may result 
from neglect of this matter. In trimming, 
the only part that can be pared when over- 
grown isthe wallat the quarters, at the toe 
or at the heel. The frog must never be 
touched, and the bars must not be cut away. 
Colts running on soft, damp soils require 
more frequent attention than those running 
on harder ground, which wears their hoofs 
more evenly. 

It is a good idea to teach colts to eat 

apples and potatoes. Sweet apples are ex- 
cellent for them, and most colts relish them 
greatly. The apples and potatoes should 
be sliced before being fed. Sometimes colts 
refuse to eat them at first,and it requires 
considerable patience and ingenuity to 
overcome their aversion. Colts are very 
fond of sugar. By teaching them first to 
eat sugar, then sprinkling over the sliced 
potatoes or apples, they will generally soon 
learn to eat the latter, if they are cut fine 
enough. Another method, which generally 
proves effective, isto cut a few slices verv 
fine, and put into their grain ration. y 
persevering in this, they will soon iike the 
taste of potatves, and then there will be no 
further trouble. During the winter it is a 
good idea to occasionally substitute a ration 
of roots for that of grain. 
It required 325 cars to carry the cranberry 
crop shipped from the Wareham station on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad during last season just closed. The 
total shipments in barrels for the season 
were sixty-five thousand from Tremont, 
Wareham and Onset Junction Station, all 
three of which are within the township. 
This gives Wareham the record as the 
greatest shipping town in the country of 
this particular fruit. The largest number 
were shipped from Tremont, thirty-four 
thousand barrels. 








Those farmers who are sowing test tracts 
of alfaifa should not expect the same re- 
sults as though sowing clover. The alfalfa 
at first is aslow grower, it does practically 
nothing the first season, and many a plot 
is plowed up by a clover farmer, and the 
crop denounced asa failure at just about 
the time it is beginning to make a little 
progress toward showing up ‘“‘a stand.” 





When raising lambs on the bottle, I find 
it necessary to mix a little common molasses 
with the milk.—T. B. Closs, Columbia 
County, Wis. 

When the berry field is on strong, moist 
soil cabbages are one of the most satisfac- 
tory second crops. 
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Rounp Rosin.—‘ Investigator”: No one 


tion of the strange term “‘ Round Robin.’”’ Perhaps 
when Dr. Murray, in the course of his labors, 


which have been suggested are far from satis 
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else that reeds turring or raising. Haul it 
wherever you want it for any duty, it’s easily 
handled and always ready. 


It is Safe and anybody 
can run it. 


Let us figure with you on the water supply 
question. That's about the whole of our bus- 
iness. Write us how you are placed and we'll 
advise and estimate for you. 


Chas. J. Jager Co., 
166-168 High St., 
Boston, Mass. 


It's Going to 


How’s Your Water Supply? 


You have time to secure it yet if you set about it. You might as 
well, for there are more dry seasons to come. It will cost you no 
Sy banner — year. — get best and promptest service 
ht now. ’s sure to bea rush to install water 
plants a little later. If you install one of : 


P thee Jager Water Raisers 


the job is done once for all. If you want the wind to work for 
find no other machine worked out to such perfection as the Sal Natasa 


Jager Windmills 


They pump the most with the least wind and keep going without expense 
year, if you letthem. And we put them up to stand the storms. If you nmi gona y Pan. 
pump, if you would grind, saw, churn, run a lathe, etc.. as well as Pump, you should know the 


Jack of all Trades Engin 


You run it an hour for a nickle’s worth of gasoline and do more : 
Pumping than you'll need, Then you can hitch it to anything 





are right. 



















e*. [t is predicted that the fall will witness a 
revulsion from the over-decorated gowns of the 
spring and summer. The new fabrics will be 
rough, with “ nub ” stripes, splashes and broken 
checks. These do not admit of much trimming 
aside from stitching and buttons. 



















































































Now You're, Happy 
your farm is fen wit E PAGE. Your crops 
PAGE WOVEN WIKE FENCE CO A DIIAN, MICH. 


SIMPLEX (ALF FEEDER 








d 
tion. Prevents scours. Adds to the value of 
the calf, whether intended for the dairy or for 
veal. Priceof Feeder, $1.50, postpaid. Agents 
wanted. Booklet free. Mention this paper. 
@ MOSELEY & PRITCHARD MFG. Bors @ 
Dept.1. — _ Clinton. Iowa. 


Mertgagee’s Sale ef Beal Estate. 


By virtue ot the power of sale contained in a 
mertenge deed, given by David W. Noyes of 

Boston in the County ot Suffolk and Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, to William J. Riley 
of Boston in the county of Suffolk and Com- 
monwealth aforesaid, dated September 27, 1902, 
and recorded with Suffolk Deeds, in book 2864, 
page 637; and for breach of the conditions in 
said mortgage contained and for thé purpose of 
foreclosing the same, will be sold at public 
auction onthe granted premises on the 14th 
day of July, 1903, at three o’clock P. M., alland 
singular the premises conveyed by said mort- 
gage deed to wit :— 

* All that parcel of land in said Boston, bein: 
lot 11 on plan of lots owned by Henry Lee an 
others drawn by Fuller & My sae | and recorded 
with Suffolk Deeds, L 1717, f 18, with the dwellin 
house thereon No.427 Marlborough street, bound 
and described as follows, to wit: Beginning ata 
point on the northerly line of Marlborough street 
distant seventy-seven feet westerly from the 
northwesterly corner of Massachusetts avenue 
and Marlborough street, thence westerly bounded 
southerly by said Marlborough street, twenty- 
four f thence northerly by a line through the 
centre of the brick partition wall bounded west- 
erly by lot 10 on said plan seventy-five feet, 
thence easterly bounded northerly by the four 
feet eway shown on said plan twenty-four 
feet thence southerly by a line through the centre 
of the brick ——_ wall bounded easterly by 
lot 12 on said plan seventy-five feet. Together 
with full rights for way, drainage and all usual 
purposes in common with others entitled in said 
passageway four feet wide and the connecting 
passageway six feet wide leading in'o the pas- 
sageway sixteen feet wide, extending westerly 
from Massachusetts avenue, and with similar 
rights in said sixteen-feet passageway, in com- 
mon with others.’”’ 

Terms, $500. to be paid at time and place of 
sale, other terms at sale. 
WILLIAM J. RILEY, Mortgagee. 
Amos L. Hatheway, Attorney, 10 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


MAGNER’S 


STANDARD HORSE BOOK 


By D. MAGNER 
The well-known authority on. 
Training, Educating, Taming 
and Treating Horses. 
CONTENTS 
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13. Checking and 
Blinders. 


13. The Mule. 
14. Miscellancous Habits. 18. Feeding and Watering. 
19. How to Tell the Exact 


16. Equestrianing. Age. 
17. Stables. 30. Shoeing. 
Four Entire Chapters Devoted to the 


DISEASES of HORSES and Their TREATMENT 


The author’s system of controlling and 
educating vicious and unmanageable 
horses reveals such startling results as to 
nave been the cause of wonder to the best 
students of the horse in the world and 
comprises secrets of priceless value which 
nad been taught by the author, only 
under an oath of secrecy, at large prices, 
and are now for the first time given in 
this book. 
This volume teaches how, by the proper 
leading out and leading up of his faculties 
the colt becomes a useful horse. 
Hundreds of bese rg 3 ge = 
pressed the opinion that Mr. ner’s 
system is the best and most humane 
in oom fy... 
ba , owner of J. I. C. says: 
‘This book ought to be understood by 

every one who handles horses.” 
D. G. Sutherland, President Michigan 
State Veterinary Association, adds: 
“This book contains the most useful 
information to the owner of a horse that 
it has ever been my privilege to examine 
in any single volume or work.’’ 

_Large Quarto Volume; 638 Pages: ove 
me thousand illustrations. 


Price alone, $2.50 postpaid. One 
new subscription to the Massachu- 
setts Ploughman, one year, and 


‘Magner’s Standard Horse Book, 


$4.00. 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, 











k ae Tale ae te ale aceon NRE 13}@14 | ounces. Mix and divide into twenty-four doses. 
Bro:.-rs, 1 to i} ie enc Bec 3310 | Give one dose daily in mixed feed to each horse 
pas Dacia: eas ya - or animal. Give your horse one handful of flax- 
X Butter. seed meal and one tablespoonful of salt every 
Pe Adi. (Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, | other day in mixed feed, and card and brush him 
Or ry, entemee, down morning and night. The flaxseed is an 
: \. H. assorted sizes............--- 22 excellent stomach cleanser. If possible turn the 
N "nN. Y., assorted sizes 22 horse out to grass awhile. It will do far more 
W a pa large = s 1; & good than will medicine. 
on MN, ast. spruce tubs ite City To CounTRY.—W. F. O., Worcester 
i...) Rorthern fizsts 1@ County, Mass.: Since your wife’s only chance 
Creamery, Secret rats 1@__ | for health seems to lie in country living, it ap- 
preatnery, eastern, oe 8¢19 pears that the chance should be given her in 
Dajo? vt eXtra... 1@ some way. Whether it would be best for you to 
os’: ¥. and Vt. firsts 9a20 | take a farm depends somewhat on your own fit 





the necessities of life, and to spare? As 


3 State Street., Boston, Mass. 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 


PROBATE COURT. 
To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors and all 


other sons interested in the estate 
MAYHEW CLARK, late of Sudbury, in a; 
Cor deceasea, intestate. 


un! 
WHEHEas, a petition has been presented to 
said Court to a gener a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of suid deceased to Charles F. 
Clark. of Grafton, in the county of Worcester, 
without giving a surety on his bond. 

You are ae cited to appear at a Probate 
Co to be held at Cambridge, in said Genaty 
of Middlesex, on the seventh day of July, A. D. 
1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon. to show 
—_ if Ea you have, whythe same should not 


granted. / 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive week*, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Jato of vaid Court, this sixteenth day of June 
in the year one thousand nine hundred and 
three. 8S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
persons interested in the estate of ANN 
SHEERAN, late of Nashua, in the County of 
Hillsborough and State of New Hampshire, 
deceased. 

WHEREAS, a potion has been presented to 

said Court by James H. Waters. with cer- 
tain papers purporting to be copies of the last will 
and testament of said deceased, and of the probate 
thereof in said State of New Hampshire, duly 
authenticated. fad tte pone 4 that at the time of 
her death said deceased estate in said County 
of Middlesex, on which said will may operate, 
and praying that the copy of said will may be 
filed and recorded in the egistry of Probate of 
said County of Middlesex, and letters testament- 
ary thereon granted to him, the executor therein 
named, without requiring surety on his bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Lowell, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the ae day of July, 
A. D. 1903, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by pone this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & News- 

~ = published in Boston, the first publication 
to be thirty days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth da: 

of June, in the year one thousand nine hundr 

andthree._ . 8S. 4. FOLSOM, Register. 








- FARMERS’ WANTS | 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 
the sale and exchange of Stoc . , etc. 
also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge 0: 
one cent per word only, including name, address or 
initials. No Display. Cash to accompany the 











YOUNG Danish dairyman, first-class butter and 
cheese maker. wishes position. 8. P., Massachu- 
setts Ploughman. 





Give full details in first letter. PROSPEC 


Posie k on dairy farm. Good place for a worker. 
‘ARM, South Framingham, Mass.: 





OR SALE—A handsome young thoroughbred mare, 
a@ winner bred in ery, lines. Runs half in .50. 
ame and kind. W.S. TAYLOR, byron, O. 





For SALE—A thoroughbred promptor, seven years 
old; sound and perfectly reliable. Capable of 2.00 
work. REUBE FRONEFIELD. Van Wert, 0. 





Wanret* sell, inbred Gambetta Wilkes and 
Red Wilkes stallion; sound; can beat 2.20. Would 
take draft stallion in exchange. Address A. L. RIG- 
GLE, Flora, Ind. 





OR SALE—Three coaches, good as new. Will sell 
cheap. Address LOCK BOX 723, Covington, O. 





OR SAI.E—Four trotters, 5 and 6 years old. with ex 
treme speed and the ability to carry it. Two first- 
class green pacers. M.S. CLAYPOOL, Munice, Ind. 





Would work as foreman on gentleman’s farm 


Wevouin farm on shares, with stock and tools. 
C. CREIGHTON, Pratts. N. H. 





OR SALE—Five lack jacks, 14 to 15 hands, 3 to5 
ears old. Prices, 2150 to $300. Dr. M. M. Mc- 
ELL, Vincennes. Ind. 





ARM MANAGER WANTED—Must be capable 
have a record of oe successful work, fa, 
miliar with modern dairy farming. Must board help; 
100 to 125 cows; product sold at retail: dairyman em- 
ployed. Address, M. L. CHAMBERLAIN, 19 Exeter 
treet, Boston, Mass. 





WANTED. To hire till Dec. 1 or longer, on dairy 
farm, an American, single, temperate. Must be 
a first-class milker, teamster, able to run mowing ma- 
chine, etc. Board with the et J. 8S. PERRY 
EST., 166 Vernon Street, Worcester, Mass. 





on farm ; house with city conveniences. Good home 
to right person. Write for particulars, stating wages. 
E.D. WHITE Andover, Ct. 





ANTED—Reliable boy on poultry ranch. No to- 

bacco or liquor. Good piace tor right boy. State 

age, weight, height and wages expected to start with. 
BOX 105, Davisville, R. I. 





general housework for widow. Good home, 
modern conveniences. Address 42 Prospect Street, 
Torrington, Ct. 


Wi icnerai noasewor Protestant American girl, 
al 





ANTED—Réliable man for farm work. Must 
understand milking and general farm work. 
RGE T. CLARK. Beacon Falls, Ct. 





ANTED—A first-class cheesemaker, permanent 
position. Address M. B. & F. 8. HUBBELL, 137 
h Street, New Haven. Ct. 





or come foi particulars. Tenement. ILLIAM 


We cregie or on farm, married or single. Write 
OTCHKISS, bristol, Ct. 





ANTED—Single man for general farm work. Tem- 
perate, good milker. E. R. CUTTS, Milford, N. H. 





ELIABLE, ru man for meral farm work 
HERBERT DEMING. Cornish Centre, N. H. 





Poultry Papers, 10 cents. More information 
than any k. EASTERN POULTRYMAN, 


eeport, Me. 





EGISTERED Chester White Pigs, 6 weeks old. 
None better. Price 4 to glMeach. Sire and dam 
score % points. D. A. HOWr, Worcester, Mass. 





ERDSMAN wanted for an agricultural college. 
Must have had experience with fitting show 
herds. Please state experience in handling stock, 
by whom em paved, age nationality, etc. De-irable 
opening. Addres- C. 8S. PLUMB, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, O. 
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imagine any equal except another Prussian| “I never saw a woman change as that; Signs end Symptoms in Infancy. | To braise a leg of mutton, have the bone re- 
Our Homes. officer. Clearly arly act suggesting such.a | girl did in two weeks. She was pinched| Children show more plainly than people | ™°ved. Tie the meat into shape snd place it In 
. s a large stew-pan with two ounces ot butter or 

thing could not be expiated by any punish- | and sallow when she came here, but rosy | «of alarger growth” the features of both | ciarined beef When it | 
The, Workbox. ment short of. the: immediate death of the | and plump at the end of her two weeks of | neaith and disease. Kvery mother should | prowned sae camel Catena 
* KNITTED GOLF’ SWEATERS. offender. . - If it does that for them, I #m | know something of the finer indications of | two onions, a turnip, two carrots, = bunch of 

: Oe | not surprised that it is so much in demand.” 

“ The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, The custom of handshaking dates back to pF ie both conditions. parsley, twenty-four peppers, two cloves and a 
And the free maids that weave their thread with | prehistoric times, '& relic of those savage | Many of the hotels and the larger saloons ‘The face of a child isa canvas on which | blade of mace. See thatthe v cut 
bones, days when strangers could not meet with-| have added buttermilk to their list of is painted, in marked hues and lines, the in slices. Put the lid on the braising kettle and 
Do use to chant it—it Is silly sooth, out suspicion of marderous purpose. Then | summer drinks.—New York Paper. every varying conditions within its delicate peeved Dry woe Mees aes oo on 


And dalles with the innocence of love, 
Like the old age.” aE By i 

The development of athletiés and the 
present-day popularity of outdoor sports 
have led to the revival uf the art of knitting. 
On the hotel yerandas and in country, houses 
knitters will be busy weaving with their 
yarn and needles of wood, bone, rubber or 
steel, comfortable sweaters and vests. 

There are certain general rules to be ob- 
served in knitting. It should be done with 
regularity, neither too loose nor too tight ; 
knit so the stitches will slip along easily. 

The three stitches most in use in making 
sweaters are the plain, the ribbed and the 
cable-plait stitch. Pop-corn stitch is also 
used. Brioche or the old-fashioned matri- 
may stitch as well. 

Sweaters for men are open. only at the 
neck.» Women’s sweaters for the most part 
form Gonventional shirt-waist lines, and are 
open down the front. Brass or any kind 
of button, sewed on, gives them the appear- 
ance of being buttoned, although in reality, 
they are closed with hooks and eyes which 
have been previously sewed on tape. er- 
mantown wool and Spanish yarn are com- 
monly used in the making of these gar- 


mens. 
A MAN’S SWEATER. 


Two pounds of Spanish yarn and two 
bone or rubber knitting needles, each meas- 
uring half an inch around. Two steel 
needles, No. 4, will be necessary for collar, 
wrists and border. 

The body portion is knitted all in one 
piece and sewed up under the arms. There 
iy no opening except at the neck, which is 
large enough to slip the head through. 
(This sweater, when finished, is a nice 
present ‘for a young maid to make her 
gentleman friend, who will sport it on the 
gridiron, or at golf, or any outdoor, amuse- 
ment. ) 

Begin by casting 126 stitches on to one of 
the steel needles for the lower edge. In 
making alarger or smaller sweater (this is 
size 38) add or decrease five stitches for 
every inch. 

1st row—With steel needles knit 2 plain, 
purl 2 alternately to the depth of two inches, 
Now put in the larger needles and knit 1 
plain, purl 1 alternately until the garment 
is the length required. 

In the next row rib 43 stitches for the 
right shoulder, then bind off 40 for the neck, 
and on athird needle rib the remaining 43 
stitches for the left shoulder. Rib3 rows 
on each shoulder; then on the right-hand 
needle cast off 40 stitches to correspond 
with those bound off for the neck. Now 
put all the stitches on to one needle and 
continue torib until it is the length of the 
other side of the sweater. 

Then take the steel needles and rib 2 and 
2, that is, 2 plain, 2 purl alternately to the 
depth of two inches. 

Sleeves—For each take up 90 stitches 
around the armhole. The seam of the sleeve 
must come under the arm. Then rib back 
and forth for 15 rows. 

16th row—Knit as before, narrowing one 
stitch at each end of the needle in every fol- 
lowing fifth row, until you have narrowed 
thirteen times, and the sleeve is eighty rows 
in length. Then ~a:row in every other row 
until the sleeve is 115 rows long. 

Now take the steel needles and rib 2 
plain, purl 2 alternately until the cuff ts of 
sufficient length. Bind off loosely, and sew 
up the sleeve and body. 

To make and attach the collar—The 
collar is an important part. It must 
be large enough to slip over the 
head, and yet snugly fit the neck. Use 
the steel needles. Cast on 120 stitches and 
rib 2 plain, purl 2 alternately tu the depth 
of ten inches. Then sew the ends tugether. 
When the collar is made, sew it to the 
neck of the sweater. The collar seam 
should come a little back of one shoulder. 

WOMAN’S SWEATER. 

The following dimensions. may be used, 
irresponsive of the stitch used: Begin the 
body of the jacket by casting on 56 stitches 
for the back at the waist, and work back 
and forth. adding 1 stitch at each end of 
every sixth row. When the back is 15 
inches long, bind off 20 stitches in the centre, 
slipping the stitches to the right of them on 
a safety pin. Carry on the work two inches 
for the left shoulder, with the stitches that 
now remain on the needle, and then at the 
end toward the centre of the front cast un 
32 stitches. Knit two inches, at the arm edge, 
cast on 2 stitches each on the next 3 rows, 
then cast on 52 stitches for the under-arm 
portion. Knit 8} inches, then 10 rows, bind- 
ing off on each 5 stitches toward the under 
arm. On the eleventh row bind off the 
remaining stitches. 

When the left front is finished, the right 
front is worked from the stitches on the pin, 
care being taken to increase on the sides op- 
posite those given in the directions. 

Sleeve—Cast on 64 stitches, knit three 
inches for a turn-over cuff, make a plain row 
to turn the work, knit five inches plain, add 
1 stitch at each end of every 10th row,6times, 
and 1 at each end of every fifth row, until 
the sleeve is long enough to reach to the 
front point of thearm. Work 6 rows, bind- 
ing off 5 at each end, then bind off the re- 
mainder. 

For collar, cast on the number of 
stitches desired for the width, knit 
four inches high and bind off. Sew 
up the under-arm seams, then take 
up all the stitches around the waist, slip- 
ping and binding every second stitch in 
front. Knit back and fourth, narrowing in 
front, until the belt is of the proper size 
When the belt is one inch deep bind off. 
Steel needles are used in this sweater just 
asinthe men’s. This ruleis only a general 
one. Eva M. NILEs. 
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Why We Shake Hands. 


The Prussian officer who held it his duty 
to killa mere soldier who offered to shake 
hands with him had, from an official Prussian 
point of view, a complete case. Handshak- 
ing implies a certain degree of equality, and 
it is nut possible for a Prussian officer to 
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shiélds, and when they met would stand in 
pleasant converse, each with his shield upon 
his left arm and with right hands clasped, 
so that there would be no chance for a 
sudden swing of the knife or bludgeon. The 


weapon, with the result that we are a right- 
handed race. The reason for this lay 
| andoubtedly in the. fact that the left arm 
was always employed in the impor- 
tant work: of shielding the heart. 
Among the common people of the 
Aryan race the ‘old pledge of amity in 
yielding the right hand to be grasped and 
held has since remained the chief token of 
open ‘friendship. - In the Iliad returning 
chiefs were “greeted with extended hands.’ 
Even at that remote day the early signifi- 
cance of the handclasp had been lost in the 
nobler meaning of civilized life. But it re- 
mains a salutation in which a greater or 
less degree of equality is claimed or con- 
ceded. It is, therefore, possible for a hum- 
ble person to shake hands with the Presi- 
dent of the United States, but not with an 
Officer of the Prussian army.—Harper’s 
Weekly. © 
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Yankee Sardines. 

“Tt is a fact that can’t be denied,”’ said a 
wholesale grocer, ‘that there are compar- 
atively few.imported sardines, and conse- 
quently few sardines at all, sold in this 
country nowadays, and yet not one con- 
sumer in a thousand knows the difference, 
so nearly do the, fish sold for sardines ap- 
proach the genuine, both in appearance and 
taste. 

_ © Nine-tenths of our sardines come from 
Maine. There are in Eastport, Me., alone, 
two dozen or more places where the mock 
sardine is prepared and boxed, and there 
are many others at Lubec, Jonesport and 
other towns of the Maine coast. 

“The business began as long ago as 1876. 
It was the conception of a couple of. sharp 
and far-seeing New Yorkers. They began 
at Eastport, not as sardine packers—that 
was an after-thought—but -in packing 
small herring in odd-shaped little wooden 
kegs, the pickle that preserved them being 
high with spices. These herring were 
placed onthe market as * Russian herring,’ 
and for a long time their cheap and fraudu- 
lent fish was on the bills of fare of the swell 
restaurants of this city and elsewhere as 
the highest-priced relish they served. 

* ‘the enterprising New Yorkers made 
money fast in their venture, but they got 
the idea that there was more money still in 
modeling the herring after the sardines 
put up in France, although some shrewd 
Yankees had experimented extensively and 
used up no little capital years before in 
efforts to work out a similar idea to practi- 
cal results, but without success. 

“They had found it easy to cook the 
callow, Maine herring, pack it in olive 
oil in imitation sardine boxes with French 
labels in imitation of the labels on the im- 
ported sardines, and give them every ap- 
pearance of the genuine imported article; 
but when this Yankee sardine went to the 
table, its fraudulent character became at 
once apparent. The soft, rich flavor of the 
imported sardine was not there, but only 
the unmistakable taste of the native her- 
ring. 

‘* The Maine experimenters could not dis- 
cover any means by which the herring flavor 
coull be replaced by that of the sardine, 
and the business ended in failure; but the 
smart New Yorkers after a few experi- 
ments of their own, hit upon a mixture or 
blend of spices and oils for a packing sauce 
that made a sardine of a herring ina twink- 
ling, and a gigantic industry has sprung 
from that simple discovery. Not only are 
sardines made from common herring now, 
but from young sea trout, a little fish callea 
the moranee, and several other species or 
varieties of fish, all perhaps, herring of a 
lesser or greater growth. 

** The herring, of which the Yankee sar- 
dines are made, are never more than four 
inches long, and the catching of them keeps 
hundreds of people busy along the coast of 
Maineand New Brunswick. 

‘The way they are handled at the fac- 
tories is a sight worth going all the way to 
Maine to see. The fish are taken from the 
fisheries immediately to the factor‘es. There 
they are piled in heaps on long tables. I 
have heard many a New York rustic boast 
of the facility with which he can skin a cat- 
fish, but if he could see some of the boys and 
girls who work in those sardine factories 
clean these herring he would never mention 
his skinning fish again. I watched a seven- 
year-old girl go through this operation one 
day, and timed her. She beheaded and 
gutted seventy-five herring every minute for 
ten minutes, without a miss or a halt, and 
they told me there were hundreds more who 
could do the same thing and keep it up all 
day. 

**New York is the great wholesale centre 
for these Yankee sardines. Some idea of 
the magnitude of the business may be had 
when I tell you that one factory alone in 
Lubec—and there are other factories doing 
quite as large atrade—has made and sold 
as high as two million boxes of sardinesin a 
year, besides the large quantities of sea 
trout and other brands of transformed her- 
ring it disposed of.”,—New York Sun. 
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it’s Buttermilk’s Turn. 


New York has a new summer tipple. It is 
hygienic,too. It will cool but not inebriate. 
lt is the simple buttermilk. 

Yesterday a sign with the words “ No 
More Buttermilk Until Three O’Clock” 
hung in a Sixth-avenue dairy. In the space 
of afew minutes a string of half a dozen 
persons came into the place, looked at the 
sign and retired in disappointment. ‘ 

“We can’t explain what has suddenly 
caused all this new demand for buttermilk,” 
said asalesman. ‘A year ago we sold by 
the glass ten times as much sweet milk. 
But this year thetide hasturned. They 
ask for buttermilk now just as much as they 
‘do sweet milk. 

**Some of them tell me that the milk has 
been recommended by physicians in cases 
of stomach and liver troubles. Then there 
are several persons who are taking the 
buttermilk cure. 

** They drink from two to three quarts of 
buttermilk every day and take no solid food 
but a few water crackers. The cure lasts 
two weeks. I’ve seen some wonderful re- 
sults from it. 

**The most remarkable case was that of a 
young actress who came back to New York 
after a season on the road. She had trav- 
eled from one end of the country to the 
other, eating in this place and that at any 
hour of the day and night. ‘The result was 
that she came back here a wreck from indi- 
gestion. 





all men went abroad with weapons and’ 


right hand was invariably used for the 





Poisoning by Sheli-Fish. 

Much has been written recently of the 
spread of typhoid fever by oysters, and 
many cases have occurred in both this 
country and .in England of epidemics of 
poisoning following public dinners at which 
raw oysters formed the first course. 

It is true that oysters fattened at the 
mouths of streams contaminated by sewage 
may contain the germs of typhoid fever, 
but this danger is really slight in com- 
parison with that of taking in other poisons 
absorbed by shell-fish or elaborated within 
their own bodies. . 
_Shell-fish, especially mussels, are great 
purifiers of dirty water, and they might 
well be planted in landlocked harbors, 


prevent its fouling. But in such a case 
there should be an absolute prohibition of 
the use of these harbor shell-fish for food, 
for they effect the purification of the water 
by taking the poisons into their own bodies 
and rendering them innocuous by a process 
of chemical decomposition.. 


probable that some shell-fish, mussels espe- 
cially, under certain conditions elaborate 
certain ptomains, or animal alkaloids, 
which are more or less poisonous to those 
who eat the mussels, whether raw or 
cooked. Personal idiosyncracy has much 
to do with shell-fish poisoning, for it often 
happens that one or two persons only out 
of a large party who have eaten mussels 
show symptoms of poisoning. Some people 
have an attack of the hives whenever they 
eat oysters or other mollusks, 

There are three sorts of symptoms pro- 
duced by shell-fish poisoning. The mildest 
form consists in a simple red rash or an 
eruption of hives, accompanied, perhaps, by 
alittle headache. This soon subsides spon- 
taneously or may be aided oy a dose of 
salts. 

In the second form there are signs of acute 
indigestion, vomiting, purging and more or 
less fever. This, too, passes away aftera 
time, aided by abstention from food, the 
drinking of plenty of water, and perhaps a 
few doses of magnesia or chalk mixture. 

The third form is one to be dreaded. The 
poison acts quickly and powerfully upon the 
nervous system; the sufferer falls into a 
state of collapse, with cold skin, - dilated 
pupils, extreme restlessness and a rapid 
weak pulse. This form calls for stimulants 
and prompt medical treatment if a fatal issue 
s to be averted.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Some Axioms and a Few Rules. 


We read suggestions for keeping hus- 
bands home nights, ranging from poker to 
donkey parties; but believe me, the only 
way to keep a husband home nights, to keep 
his faith fast whether he be with you or else- 
where, is to begin, not at the outer edge of 
the problem, but at its foundations. Know 
the character of the man with whom you 
have to deal, and no word or deed of good 
intent can fuil to hit the mark. No rule ap- 
plies to two individuals with the same re- 
sult. Parlor games might inspire one man 
with domestic fever and drive another to 
drink. There are a few rules, however, 
which may be regarded as standard. With 
tactful manipulation they may be applied 
with more or less telling force upon the 
most stubborn cases: 

Dun’t make the evening repast a confes- 
sional for household troubles. He _ has 
troubles of his own. You may be one of 


them. 
Don’t be the last to acknowledge his 


merits. Men love flattery as women do 
finery. 

Don’t put him on the fire-escape to smoke. 
Suppose the draperies do get full of the 
fumes. Some day you may be hungry for 
the smell of them. 

Don’t wear a chip on your shoulder. An 
ounee of forgiveness is worth a pound of 
pride. Give in. You can have your way 
when he is not looking. 

Don’t be ashamed to proclaim your lIcve 
forhim. Tell him often, and demand a re- 
sponse. It gives him something to think 


about. 
Don’ antagonize his men friends. They 


may be better than they look. 

Don’t travel wide apart or the chains will 
cut. The only way not to feel them is to 
keep close together. 

Don’t cook unless you know how. When 
his digestion goes, reform administration 
is dead. 

Don’t ask him for money; make him offer 
it. You know the way. If you}do not, 
you should. Something in man’s constitu- 
tional makeup rebels when he is asked to 
part with his money. Men shirk the things 
that are expected of them; but they will 
give freely of time, money and labor when 
accredited with not only the thing done but 
the impulse that prompts it. Menjare gen- 
erous enough, but they like large portions 
of glory. 

Be prudent, and as thrifty as you can. 
Men are attracted by ethereal means, but 
held by material methods. Wise economy, 
however, requires great tact. ‘here is no 
economy in that course which leaves your 
linens limp, your personality shoddy or 
your home regime conducted on poorhouse 
rations, 

Put these rules into practice: Don’t listen 
to outside criticism, whetner of friends or 
relatives-in-law. 

Don’t attach too much importance to 
those little tiffs which may be the result of 
outside worries or indigestion. Make allow- 
ances for. his being human. Give him the 
benefit of every doubt. If you puta pint 
man ina quart measure, he will grow up 
to it. 

Don’t condemn these rules the first time 
they fail. They are good. The only ques- 
tion is, Are we good enough to persevere 
with them until we get results? 

Perhaps we have not used these means 
for years, and they may not be immediately 
understood; but even chronic cases must 
yield to them in time. 

Let’s begin to court him “all new from 
the beginning.” Let’s blot out the ugly in- 
terim of cruel words and acts, and offer him 
wholesome good-fellowship. Let’s have a 
talk, and pledge ourselves to keep the peace 
until we come to an understanding. And 
then let’s away with false pride that has 
gained us no end but to widen the breach, 
and drag a net for him, as we did in the pre- 
nuptial days when we wore our best gowns, 
and bore our best temper, and said tender 
things that scattered the cause of dispute. 

Suppose he js in the wrong—we promised 
to help bear his burdens: why not share his 
fault with him? There is all the world 
against us on the other side of the front 
door: let’s fight to win. The ammunition 
may be costly, but the spoils will compen- 





sate.—Collier’s Weekly. 
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organism. 
The radiant, round and cheerful face of 


childhood 1s familiar to all, yet best remem- 
bered in its more delicate manifestations by 
the more observingones. As much as any 
one, does a mother need to bea keen ob- 
server, and to observe aright rather than 
wrongly. 

Incomplete closure of the eyelids, show- 
ing the whites of the eyes during sleep, is 
symptomatic of many acute and chronic ail- 
ments, and shows at least that the balance 
of health is disturbed. 

Movements of the nostrils point to diffi- 
culty in getting the breath in greater or less 
degree, and is characteristic of all diseases 
which involve the bronchial tubes and lungs, 
as well as of some affection of the nasal 
passages. re 
- Contracted brows indicate pain in the 
head, and a tightly drawn upper lip, pain in 
‘the abdomen. 

Frequent rubbing of the nose is not neces- 
sarily or often:a “sign ot worms.”? More 
likely it is an indication of irritation of the 
stomach ahd bowels. 

Frequent fretful crying indicates some 
disturbance of the general system. It may 
be an earache or hunger, or the pricking of 
@ faulty or ill-adjusted safetypin, or, to 
things more serious, it may be. 

Crying during or just after a coughing 
spell indicates pain about the chest. 

If it occurs just before or after an action 
of the bowels, it indicates intestinal puin, as 
do also tightly drawn-up legs. 

In throat and nasal affections, the crying 
tones will be indistinct, hoarse or nasal in 
character. 

Unwillingness to cry is noted in pneu- 
monia and pleurisy, when the breathing is 
seriously interferred with. After a child 
has become old enough to shed tears, it isa 
bad omen, if, during an illness, there are no 
tears secreted when the child cries. 

As a rule, we do not expect tears to be 
secreted till after or during the third month, 
although I have known of one instance 
where secretion was noticed as early aa the 
third week.—A. P. Reed, M. D., in the 
Household. 
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Domestic Hints. 
GRAPE SHRUB. 

Crush the grapes, put them in a stone jar, and 
cover with guod cider vinegar; then cover the jar 
tightly. Press and stir the granes frequently, al- 
lowing them to stand for three days. Then strain 
two or three times through folded cheesecloth, and 
to every three quarts of juice add five pounds of 
sugar. Stir until the sugar is all dissolved, let 
= toa boil, skim carefully, and bottle while 

ot 
PINEAPPLE LEMONADE. 

Pare, eye and grate a large, ripe pineapple; 
add the strained juice of four lemons, and a 
syrup made by boiling together for five minutes 
four cupfuls of sugar andtwo cupfuls of water. 
= cold, add one quart of water; strain and 
ce. 

OKRA SOUP. 
This is a palatable and substantial soup. It is 
made of a quart of okra, 4 fowl, a quarter of a 
pound of salt pork, half a can of tomato, an 
onion, two generous quarts of boiling water, four 
tablespoonfuls of flour, two generous tablespoon- 
fuls of butter, three teaspoonfuls of salt and half 
a teaspoonful of pepper. The tomatwv is not ab- 
solutely indispensable. Wash the fowl, and cut 
it into joints and other pieces convenient to 
handle. Slice the pork, fry it brown; then 
remeve it, and put the meat into the 
fat. Fry until brown, and then put into 
@ soup-pot. Wash the okra carefully, 
and cut it in slices. Cut the onion fine, and 
cook it in the frying-pan for two minutes; then 
put in the okra, and. after cooking for ten min- 
utes transfer it to thé soup-pot. Put the butter 
and flour into the frying-pan and stir until brown. 
Pour two quarts of boiling water into the soup- 
pot, and then stir in the browned flour. Add the 
tomato and seasoning, and after covering the 
soup let it simmer for two hours anda half. At 
the end of that time remove the bones of the 
fowl, and serve the soup without straining. 
TURKISH RICE. 

A cupful of rice, one of strained tomato, two of 
cold water, two tablespoontuls of butter, one tea- 
Spoonful of salt and two ounces of finely chopped 
ham are the ingredients required. After wash- 
ing the rice in three waters put it into a stew-pan 
with other materials and set upon the stove. 
When the dish begins to boil put the stew-pan 
back where its contents will hardly simmer dur- 
ing the next forty minutes. At serving-time turn 
therice into a warm dish. Do not use a spoon in 
making this transfer, as that would be likely to 
break the grains and mar the appearance of the 
dish. Turkish rice is nice for serving with cold 
meat or fish or warmed-over meat. 

FRIED CALF’S LIVER, ITALIAN STYLE. 
Chop or slice an onion and fry in a little oil. 
Lift out the onion, roll slices of calf’s liverin 
flour and fry till brown and quite done. Take 
out the liver; thicken with brown flour the oil 
in the frying pan, adding some chopped olives to 
it, and pour over the liver. 

BOILED SLICES OF SALMON WITH ‘PIQUANT 
SAUCE. 

Boil slices of salmon in equal quartities of 

water and white wine till tender. Lift out the 

salmon carefully, wipe dry and serve with a 

sauce piquant. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


Every one knows the comfort of a couch placed 
against the foot of the bed. Couches to match 
are now sold with brass and iron beds. They 
have head and foot pieces of brass or ironin the 
design of the bed, and a wire-woven spring and 
mattress. Their cleanliness is a recommenda- 
tion. 

Never iframe a black and white picture, not 
even photograph, in high colored mats. Black, 
white or gray are the only suitable colors. 

A variation of cold corned beef is welcomed 
for the luncheon or supper table. Cut the beef 
into rather small, even pieces and sprinkle lightly 
with freshly grated borse-radish. Mix with about 
one-third the quantity of cold-boiled potatoes cut 
into cubes, and toss with a French dressing. 
Serve on lettuce leaves. 

Cream cheese mixed with olives makes a 
savory sandwich mixture, with brown or entire 
wh@at bread. Stone, then chop, the olives 
blending them and the cheese with a silver spoon, 
Willow furniture for summer homes is more 
popular this year than ever. Every article of 
furniture now comes in willow. An odd piece is 
a grandfather’s clock in uncolored willow, with a 
modern works clock, where the clock face should 
be, and the whole of the lower case made into 
bookshelves. It would not appeal tothe esthetic 
taste, but novelty lovers would like it. 

A sure cure for indigestion, according to 
Medical Talk, is to lie on the left sde for 
fifteen or twenty minutes. The explanation is 
that lying on the left side “ crowds the stomach.’, 
This lessens the capacity of the stomach and 
forces the gas up through the zsophagus. This 
will frequently bring relief. After the gas has 
been all forced out of the stomach, one can 
generally roll over on bis back or right side, the 
journal continues, and go to sleep. 

Strawberry vinegar may ¥e made of small and 
imperfect fruit, but the berries shovld, of course, 
be picked over with care. To four quarts of 
berries allow three quarts of white wine vinegar. 
Pour the vinegar over the berries, cover, and 
let stand for several days. Strain and add a 
pint of sugar to each quart of vinegar. Let it 
come toa boil, skim, and bottle. Be sure that 
the bottles are tightly corked. This 1s an old- 





fashioned drink, and a truly delightful one. 


boat with the mutton. 


the fat. Add a tablespoonful of tomato catsup 
and afew drops of tarragon vinegar, some salt 
and enough Parisian sauce to make it a rich 
brown in color. ‘Take fp the meat: and: garnish 
it with Jerusalem artichokes and Brussels 
sprouts. Strain the gravy and serve it in a gravy 








Fasbion Notes. 





long ends on the left side. 


medallions. 


afeill of lace, attaches the flounce to the skirt. 


of lace are used between the rows of ribbon. 


black knots. 
pongee abd tussore silk. 


ing effect. 
blouse by a narrow nainsook or silk beading. 
e*. For wear with linen or other light material 


miscalled guimpes. They come in pink, blue, 
mauve and yellow, in combination with white, 
and are very pretty and cool. They are easily 
made at home, and may be varied almost end- 
lessly. 

e*e To hang on a chatelaine or watch fob jewel- 
ers offer a small gold sphere about as large as 
an English walnut. Some of these are powdered 
with tiny jewels and are especially pretty, The 
ball unscrews ingeniously in the centre and dis- 
plays a little powder puff with a gold handle. 

e*, Another novelty seen in a jeweler’s shop 
is an opera glass which folds perfectly flat, and 
may be slipped in a small bag or even in a pocket, 
if any gowns nowadays boast pockets. The lens 
is turned sidewise by means of a screw, and the 
sides of the case fold flat like a card case. 
e®eSun plaiting is otten drawn out in the 
making of gowns until all the fullness is elimi- 
nated, and only the lines of the plaiting left. A 
white crepe de chine skirt is thus treated, the 
bottom of the skirt having two graduated tucks 
above the wide hem. The blouse is fully plaited 
to a lace and fagoted yoke. 

e®, Fancy runs riot in parasol handles. A sky- 
blue taffeta parasol has a brown-wood handle, 
the end of which is 4 large elephant head skill- 
tullycarved. The elephant's trappings.are fit fur 
a rajah, being of gold thickly inla:d with small 
red and green jewels. The tusks are of ivory 
lightly gilded. 

e*, A simple but handsome hat is made of a fl ut 
plaque of ecru chip. It is shaped on a bandeau 
of white maline, and has a fine white ostrich 
plume underneath, to fall over the nair on the 
left side and at the back. A double wreath of 
shaded pink roses extends half-way around the 
top of the bat and ends in two rosettes of black 
velvet ribbon. There is no other trimming. 

a% Very long veils to twine around large hats 
and fall almost to the waist are seen on Fifth 
avenue, especially for carriage wear. An aill- 
black costume was completed by a pearl-gray 
veil quite two yards and a half in length, tied 
loosely at the back of the hat and allowed to float 
behind. The wearer was driving her own trap, a 
high Stanhope. 

e*, Large fruit is to be used on the early fall 
hats, not oniy for informal wear, but for dress 
ovcasions. At the importers’ are seen whole 
boughs of apples, pears and peaches, not quite 
as large asthe actual fruit, but exactly like it in 
form and color. A few hats are even now being 
made up for the fall season. One is a combina- 
tion of red straw bands and twists of red and 
brown maline. It is a flat shape, broad in the 
front brim, and nearly covered with a branch of 
crimson and Russet pears. 

e*e Short sleeves and loose half necks are worn 
this season on almost all negligee garments, and 
on many thin waists. The beauty specialists 
approve of the fashion, and predict a great im- 
provement in women’s throats and necks on ac- 
count of it. Nothing is worse for the neck than 
high, tight collars. Scraggly and yellowed necks 
are sure to be the result of close stock and 
collars. In order to wear the low-necked waists 
women are patronizing the specialists in throngs 
this spring, and the skill of the lacter people is 
being taxed to repair the ravages of past seasons. 
a*s Comparatively few wash-kid and chamois 
gloves are seen, silk or lisle being much more 
popular. The white silk gloves are especially 
pretty, many of them having embroidered backs 
and lace edgings at the wrist. Pearl-gray silk 
gloves are convenient for street wear, but black 
ones are not to be advised. The best of them 
will crock on hot days, and the dye which comes 
off the glove so easily isa fast enough color on 
the hand. 

a%e Never was such a white year. At the gala 
night at the Paris opera on the occasion of King 
Edward’s visit to the French capital, the reports 
say that nine out of ten women were in all white, 
and thin white at that. Both of Madame Lou- 
bet’s state gowns were thin white, matron that 
she is. Once heavy satins and velvets would 
have been considered appropriate at such a time. 
e*, Black taffeta gowns perforated in an all- 
over design of the English embroidery kind are 
reported from Paris. They are lined with a con- 
trasting color or with white, and are trimmed 
with jet and fringe. Tussore silk is perforated 
in the same manner and lined with taffeta, which 
gives the lighter material a very rich effect. 

e®_ All silks will probably be higher in price this 
faliand next spring. Advices from the foreign 
silk centres are to the effect that conditions are 
unfavorable to the raw silk crop. The price oz 
raw silk will therefore reach a much higher level 
when the new crop is sent to market in August 
next. 

a%. The silky sheen of the new mohairs have 
increased their vogue with well-dressed women. 
Mobhuir is an ideal material for traveling, driving 
or automobiiing, as it sheds dustand does not 
crumple. A gown of silver-gray mohair worn on 
acoach was made with a full box plait in the 
back, and was trimmed with open-work black 
silk braid which showed the white silk lining of 
the gown. The jacket had a wide black silk 
girdle commencing at the under-arm seam and 
fastening in front with a large gold buckle. The 
long ends of the girdle were finished with a black 
silk fringe. 

a®, A shade of white, if white can be said to 
have shades, called mie de pain—breadcrumb—is 
lighter than buffand approaches ivory in tone. 





It is seen in soft silks principally. 


a%e The fashion of having a white silk petticoat 
with two or, more adjustable flounces tor wear 
with different gowns has much to recommend it. 
One such petticoat ina summer outfit has three 
knee flounces to be attached by means of a 
double row of beading and a broad ribbon. One 
of the flounces is of white China silk, shaped at 
the top by groups of small tucks. The bottom is 
scalloped and has anedging of. six-inch Valen- 
ciennes lace. An elaborate application of lace 
flowers further embellishes the flounce, and 
there is a bow ot heavy white satin ribbon with 


e*» A second flounce is of pale blue organdie, 
to match a blueand white organdie gown. Itis 
rather simply trimmed with lace edging and 


e* The third flounce 1s a triumph of skill and 
patience. It is a shaped circular affair composed 
of sixteen rows of lace edging sewed together, 
the edge of one row just overlapping the top of 
theother. A wide nainsook beading, headed by 


eo, The use of Valenciennes lace increases, 
and threatens the popularity of the antique and 
Cluny so universally worn at present. Many of 
thethin lingerie waists are trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes medallions and edging, and itis seen on 
organdie and other muslin gowns, especially 
youthful models. A handsome matinee blouse is 
made of stripes of white wash ribbon three 
inches wide, and two-inch Valenciennes lace 
edging, not insertion. There is a shaped belt of 
the ribbon and atunic of lace and ribbon sewn 
lengthwise below the belt. Inthe tunic two rows 


eA rose-pink linen gown 18 effectively 
trimmed with disks of white linen closely sprin- 
kled with French knotsof black. The disks are 
edged with Cluny lace ruffled slightly, but sewn 
flat to the material. They extend around the 
circular skirt and appear on the blouse. The 
guimpe and lower sleeves are of white linen with 


a% A pew model for dressy shirt waists is seen 
at an importer’s, and is developed in linen, 
It has a deep cape 
| yoke, circular shaped, which extends far over 
the shoulders and gives them an extremely slop- 
The yoke is attached to the fulled 


jacket gowns are shown collar and front pieces, 


The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

“ What shall I do with all the days and ho;,; 

That must be counted ere I see thy fac... 
How shall I charm the interval that low e 

Between this time and that sweet time o; 
“ I will this weary blank of absence mai... 

A noble task time, and will therein Striy 
To follow excellence, and to o’ertake 

More good than I have won since yet 1} 
“So may this darksome time build UP In 1. 

A thousand graces which shall thus be ; 
So may thy love and longing hallowed }).. 

And thy dear thought an influence divis. 


The conviction that death is the «)., 
sorrow for which noconsolation is a,|.. 
isa conviction unworthy to endure 
Twentieth Century, when science j. 
trating the region into which thos: 
who have escaped from the physici’ 
and physical bondage; when psyct 
search is verifying and substantiat j;, 
great and sublime truths taught to 
both the Old and the New Test::, 
When Jesus said, “It is expedient ; 
that I go away,” He madean asserti: 
of philosophic significance. Inste,,,; ; 
separation,—either by death or by (is; 
—being a terror, a sorrow or a calam 
is, instead, an interlude that may be ; 
so rich in spiritual results that it \. 
recognized as a period of peculiar haj)) 
and beauty. Indeed, where there is ;, 
trust and affection and sympathy, the; 
be no separation. Telepathy is just as 
a fact as telegraphy. It is, without any 
tion, far more real and far more sig; ; 
The relation of spirit to spirit when ni 


— ££ ® 


fection prevails is indissoluble. \, 

time, nor change, nor distance, nor t! 
present nor things to come, can ever ., 
this great reality of existence. It mat 
not whether in the body ur out of the j..,). 
—spirit to spirit asserts its potency ove: ail 
material obstacles. But as telepathic j3;1.... 
course is carried on,—not by means of ;)e 
physical body, but in spite of it:—as te)o,. 
athy isa fact as proven and as recogn ‘ 
able and as undeniable as telegraphy as it 
exists between two persons each in the 
physical body; then,—remembering always 
that the physical body is nota means tu this 
end, but ap obstacle to it, and that the law 
yet works in spite of the obstacle—then +, 
how much greater extent is it seen to be 
possible,—how much more easily is it possi- 
ble,—when it comes from one in the ethereal 
to one in the physical world. If it can 
exist despite the obstacle of two physical 
bodies, then there is only half the difficulty 
when there is but one physical body to 
offer its resistance. Now the telepath ic in- 
tercourse between spirit and spirit,—from 
one in the ethereal to onein the physical 
world,—brjdges over the separation of death " 
It unites the consciousness in both worlds. 
It entirely overcomes the sorrow, the loneli- 
ness, the tragedy, and again,—so far more 
potent is this spirit to spirit communion 
over that of ordinary conversation, that the 
interlude of separation may be made so rich 
and beautiful in its closer interchange of 
sympathy, and of real mutual knowledge, 
that it becomes, indeed, as “expedient” for 
the persons between whom it exists as it 
was for the disciples of Jesus that He 
should go away. One may take all the days 
and hours and fill them with growth and 
progress and acquirements and achieye- 
ments. One may fit himself to enter into 
the visible relations again on a new and 
higher plane. 

“You shall not be afraid of any evil 

things, for your heart standeth fast in the 
Lord.” With the ever-widening compre- 
hension of the divine laws, the heart of man 

must, more and more deeply, “stand fast 

in the Lord. The divine laws are gra- 
cious as wellas just. They are not laws of 

sadness, but of joy. The sadness comes 

only from man’s failure to interpret them 

aright. Salvation, in its true and com- 

pleter sense, is comprised in this recogni- 

tion of the divine laws. The soul is to be 

save'—now; not in some vague, far-otf 

Eternity. Let one lift up his heart into the 

joy and radiance of life. ‘‘ Reckon ye your- 

selves to be dead unto sin but alive unto 

God through Jesus Christ.’”? What marvels of 

significant thought are condensed in these 

words. “* When your lower nature makes 

demands,’”’ says Archdeacon Wilberforce, 

say to it: ‘I recognize you; you only belong 

to this passing school time; you will 

not go with me into the other world—the 

other dimension of space. I acknowledge 

you as divinely appointed; as having a 


iss 


TS 


function and a purpose, but you cannot sur- 
vive the process called death, and I ignore 
you. You are only a negative force, a 


resisting agency, a lead keel tothe ship of 
my life. Your purpose is fulfilled by my 
rising on stepping-stones of your dead striv- 
ings to higher things.’ That is the negative. 
Then comes the positive. Also ‘reckon 
yourselves alive to God.’ 
turn your strongest thoughts Godwards; 
claim from God’s Universal Spirit your 
heritage. Believe that the grandest ex«'- 
cise of your faculties is to force your 1d 
into God, to blend your will with the ui 
versal will. Force yourself to rest i s1ch 
thoughts as generosity, endurance, *}1!)}4- 
thy, chastity, self-suppression, love. [i 
instant you perceive the arising of ‘e 
mark-of-the-beast tendency, drown it i'l 
high thoughts. If you feel the tendency tv 
be angry, mean, selfish, sensual, insti!" 5 
affirm, with a Godward uplifting 0! il 
inmost, the opposite—gentleness, intex' ‘), 
moral purpose, nobleness. Think in! 
into them, and these principles \ 
found to have a creative power—} 
which scatters the lower impulses, « 
sunshine scatters the night-birds, ani 
builds up the spiritual life, the true »- 
Divine Sonship, the mark of the Kins 
Thus shall one give himself ove: 
heavenly life; thus shall he use the 
lude of absence and separation as t!i 
tiful time ‘‘to follow excellence ”’; to : 
new graces, to achieve greater 10: 
and loveliness. 

Paris, France. 
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The rhododendron show at Horticult 
Boston, last Saturday, included seve! 
displays. There was a fine lot of thirty ° 
of native wild plants, some of them «' 
Mrs. J. Gardnerc’s exhibit included a 0 
branches of flowering trees aad shrubs 
them very rare, but all such as could be r 
any one having the necessary ground. 
cluded the cultivated barberry, the str 
tree, the umbrella pine, the variegate: 
Japanese maple and many others, e!¢!! 
ties in all. 

Mrs. A. W. Blake of Brookline 
eighteen varieties of rhododendron: 
hardy azalea blossoms, eight varieties yen 
Indica in full bloom, a large number ; 
rhododendrons and as a novelty a ! 
pots of the Cleredendron balfourii, 3 rm 
vine that remains in blossom ten w"' ; 
flowers hang in thick clusters. é ; 
The earliness of the season was indi fe 
box of Marshall strawberries from |! 
Belmont. It was said to be the earlies! 
which this berry has been shown in Bos! oe 
regular strawberry show occurs late! Me 
month. There was quite a display of Vee" os 
awards being made to A. E. Harts" : 
Heustis & Son, W. W. Rawson, G. D Mie, 
C. Stone and other well-known garden! 
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k aisle ” 
The Hon. Geo. Starr Writes 
No.3 VAN NESS cteey se New York. 
R waY—With me your Relief has worked 
On: RADY or the last three py 
ant and severe ati ica, sometimes 
nding from the lumbar regions to my ankle, 
: at times to both lower limbs. 
‘ting the time I have been afflicted I have 
‘almost all the remedies recommendetl by 
> men and fools, hoping to find relief, but all 
ed to be failures. 
iave tried various kinds of baths, manipu- 
ns, outward application of. -liniments 
erous to mention, and preseriptions of the 
t eminent physicians, all of which : failed to 
me relief. Bi 
5 mber, at the urgent request of a 
‘I otb ned been afflicted as myself) I was 
ced to try your remedy. ‘Twa 


vlie: ge of 

ther, I know now how to cure myself, and feel 
« master of the situation. ; 

-,DWAY’S READY RELIEF is my friend. I 
er travel without & bottle in my valise. 


rs,trul 
Yours.20'y.;E0. STARR 
Emigrant Commissioner. 





é 
| 4 


Sold by all Drugaists.: 


RADWAY & CO., .. > | 
ss Em Street, |’ NEW YORK. 
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1 scent sweet odor of roses, 

For beautiful June is now here; 

Gay birds around us are singing 

And trying to bring us good cheer, 
Winle bees are sipping the clover, 
Aud, like the great waves of the.sea, 
The grass fields seem to be'rolling 
Their billows of green timothy. 


If. 2 
Fireflies are scattered 1n evenings 
All over each beautiful field, 
As if our Father were thinking 
The light, which these insects would yield, 
Might keep from the darkness of night 
This earth, which so gloomy might be, 
Were there no lights to help brighten 
That we all its beauty might see. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestown, N. J. 


A 
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THE KICKER. 
The man who stands around and kieks, 
He is a lonely elf; . ‘ 
For no one likes to hear his speech, 
Except, perchance, himself. 





The weather never pleases him, 
Tho’ it bring sun or rain; 

He seems to want to take the earth 
And make it o’er again. 


When he in heaven shall arrive, 
With earthly sorrows done, 
I fear he will complain about 
The way the place is run. 
—Washington Star. 


> a 


THE DARK BEFORE DAWN. 
Oh, mystery of the morning gloam, 

Of haunted air, of windless hush! 
Oh, wonder of the deepening dome— 

Afar, still far, the morning’s flush! 
My spirit hears, among the spheres, 

The round earth’s ever-quickening rush! 





A single leaf, on yonder tree, 

The planet’s rush hath felt, hath heard; 
And soon, all branches whispering be! 

That whisper wakes the nested bird— 
The song of thrush, before the blush 

Of Dawn, the dreaming world hath stirred! 


The old moon withers in the East— 
The winds of space may drive her far! 
In heaven’s chancel waits the priest— 
Dawn’s pontiff-priest, the morying star! 
And yonaer, lo! a shatted glow— 
The gates of Day-spring fall ajar! 
—Edith M. Thomas, in Scribner’s. 
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THE COUNTRY TOWN. 


It’s common to sneer at the country town, 
With its quiet streets and its peaceful air, 
Where the little river meanders down 
To be lost in the broad, blue sea somewhere 
As we who think we are wise are lost 
In the roaring city that, like the sea, 
Has its ebb and flow, with its millions tossed 
As bubbles robbed of identity. 


There's fellowship in the country town, 
With its empty streets and its spreading trees, 
Where the country song birds warble down 
At maids as fair as man ever sees; 
Where the winds blow sweet from the fields near 
by, 
Where men know the names which their neigh- 
bors bear, 
Where a man is missed when he’s gone to lie 
With the peaceful ones who have ceased to 
care 





There are joys ous there in the country town 
hat we of the city may never learn 

In the rush for money and for renown, 
Confronting strangers where’ere we turn! 

Oli, wasn’t God’s world serene and fair 
In the country town ere we came away? 

Ald won't it be sweet to sleep out there, 
Far from the city’s roar, some day? 

Chicago Record-Herald. 


-s 


A SPRING BALLAD. 
“twas a giddy little zephyr 
Came awhirling down the street; 
\id it wrangled and it tangled 
With whatever it might meet; 





‘Tillit overtook sweet Phyllis 
\s she tripped along the way, 
\ud she looked so very charming 
lat the zephyr stopped to play. 


| wrestled ’mongst the fast’nings 
‘f her locks of chestnut brown, 

the fast’nings were exhausted, 
id the ringlets rippled down, 


they rippled and they rippled 
‘| they'd rippled all away, 

« heap of nut-browm ripples 
the dusty street did lay. 


i the maiden grabbed her tresses, 
| she hastened out of sight, 

e the zephyr hastened onward 

th a chuckle of delight., 


‘ zephyr’s not responsible, 
s sucha giddy thing; ai 
it Dloweth where it listeth, 

* its impulses may spring. 


‘’s here and there and: everywhere, 
iighroad and in diteh— 
wonder such erratic imps 
ould sometimes take a switch? _. 
’ Roberts Andrews, in Lippineott’s Maga- 





door of the soul; let in 

uy pure thoughts, which shall banish sin. 
'! grow and bloom with a grace divine, 
‘ir fruit shall.be sweeter than that of the 


Open the door! : 


‘he door of thé heart; let ii 

bathy sweet for stranger and kin. - 
inake the ~ of the heart so fair 

angels may eliter unaware. 


Miscellaneous, - 


Sister Julia. 


We never could find out w 

brothers, but were compelled ve tnd hap 
that she was what mamma calls “ allright.” It 
turned out afterward that she was very far from 
being all right, as Eulalia, to her cost, discovere.! 

But when she came to see mamma and said that 
She had fallen in love with Eulalia and would 
aon her like a sister, mamma looked into Nurse 

ja’s. eyes—maygnificent e 

and felt that she could tout bak eles pat 
From the way mamma turned to me, it ap- 
peared as if I ought to have offered to nurse 





-Eulalia myself; but, as Eulalia was very ill, and 


I knew nothing about nursing, it seemed hardly 
a fitting moment to select for the purpose of 
carrying out amateurish experiments at Eulalla’s 
expense. Then it occurred to me to look into 
Sister Julia's magnificent black eyes. ; 
The result was not bad for a girl of ninetgen, 
asl speedily came to the conclusion that if I 
were engaged to a man, and Sister Julia took a 
fancy to him, my engagement would be broken 
off in a very short time. There wasa mesmeric 
influence about Sister Julia’s lovely eyes which 
made me feel as if I were a frog about to be swal- 
lowed: by a very thin, graceful’ snake. Sister 
Julia had, lovely teeth, dark hair and exquisite 
lips. Her chin, however, w.s badly hung, and 
that gave me some comfort. A growing gir) al- 
ways feels at a disadvantage when surveying the’ 
charms of an exquisitely beautiful woman a few 
years older than herself. But, in spite of her 
beauty, I did not like Sister Julia, and was 
equally, certain that she did not like mé. “It 
secmed to me-what our vicar calls “a merciful 
dispensation of Providence ” that we were human 
beings, and not frogs or snakes, fur 1 felt sure 


| that in the lower scale of creation my days would 


have been very short, indeed. : 

I venjured, somewhat hesitatingly, to. ae 

this view of | Sister Julia to mamma; but niamma 
said that my remarks showed a very sinfully 
envious and disparaging spirit, and that if I were 
younger’she ‘would feelit her duty to make me 
learn @ chapter in Corinthians. As one of my 
objects in growing up had been to avoid learn- 
ing Corinthians at any cost, I steadfastly re- 
fused to consider myself still in the schoolroom, 
aud plamma, witha sigh, changed the subject. 
* When I¢ame to think the matter over—Sister 
Julia, T-méan, not Corinthians—it seemed to me 
that Sister Julia’s credentials, although dated 
from Harley.street, were in such illegible writing 
that they might have been Coptic, so far as we 
were coneerned. However, we rather pride our- 
selves on Knqwing most things, ana the mere fact 
of our being phaple to’ read Sister Julia’s testi. 
monials made. us the more anxious to pretend 
that we knew all about them and her. But, as I 
said before; we did not. .It takes time to dis- 
cover’ all the ins and outs of people’s characters, 
particularly the outs. 

It is so confusing, when telling a story of this 
kind to get at the beginning of things. Eulalia 


‘| declared that the beginning. was when she first 
|} met Arthur Verulam and they took to slumming 
‘| together in the east end of London. Arthur had 


been promised a family living later, and when he 
asked Eulalia if she would be the gentle dove 
whose upward flight should lure him to empyrean 
realms: (1, think that was the phrase he used—I 
know that. Eulalia, when breaking the news to 
‘me, said, with‘all the confidence of an elder sister, 
that “ Arthur puts things so very beautifully’), 


.| Eulalia consented to be the historical bird in 


question, and, metaphorically speaking, to set out 
in Arthur’s society for the vaguely geographical 
destination at which he had hinted. In pursu- 
ance of this determination, Eulalia, for the first 
“hree months of her engagement, wore dove-col- 
ored garments. (You know the kind of thing 
that novelists always put in their books, because 
they cannot describe a girl’s dress.) Unfortu- 
nately, Kulalia’s dove-colored draperies didn’t 
wear wellin the slums, and her bills became so 
extravagant that mamma tearfully remonstrated 
with her on the subject. So Eulalia got a dark 
serge, which was more useful, although, as 
Arthur said, only he put it more beautifully, the 
tair dove looked as if she had moulted and turned 
into a neat little useful hen. 

But, after three months slumming, the fair 
dove came home with a flushed face and a sore 
throat. The next day she was worse, and the 
day after typhoid had declared itself in that un- 
pleasant way in which illnesses generally make 
their appearance when it is not convenient to 
have them. 

Fora fortnight it looked very much as if Eula- 
lia would wing her flight away from us to those 
* empyrean realms ” which I have .just_ men- 
tioned. Poor Arthur—we all learned to love him 
very much in this crisis—used to sleep on the mat 
outside her door, and run for the doctor ana mix 
things, and pour out medicine, and comfort 
mamma when she drooped. (Mamma has a 
habit of drooping in emergencies, ana it does 
tuke so much time to stiffen her up again.) At 
length, however, as mamma put it—although we 
had the very best medical advice—‘ owing to the 
efficacy of prayer,” Eulalia slowly came back to 
us, and Arthur would sit holding her right hand 
in his right hand for the hour together, with an 
expression of rapt delight on his zsthetic coun- 
tenance, and a thermometer in his left hand—I 
thinkeit’s a thermometer; you know the thing 
the doctor puts into your mouth, and tells you 
not to bite while he tests your temperament, or 
temperature, or whatever it is. 

Well, Arthur would sit clasping Eulalia’s wasted 
little hand in his big paw, and holding on to the 
thermometer at the same time in case of emer- 
gencies. But, after a fortnight of this sort of 
thing, the doctor said that Eulalia had better be 
taken to Folkestone and get all the ozone—I 
think he said ozone; the stuff they put into sea 
air for invalids—she could before her marriage. 
So Arthur and Eulalia, with a kind of rapt ex- 
pression on their faces, sat for hours looking at 
the sea and their future at the same time, while 
he told her how he meant to be a bishop some 
day, and she said that, although the Archbishop 
of Canterbury was such a good-looking man, yet 
she felt Arthur was more adapted for a position 
of responsibility like that, and hoped that he 
would not be content with a mere bishopric, but 
aspire to something greater. Then, to oblige her, 
Arthur would promise to aspire, and read Eulalia 
to sleep. BARA" 

He was so accustomed to intone “ services” 
that it was awfully funny to hear him read 
‘‘Tvanhoe”’ in the same way, and bring himself 
up with a jerk lest he should say ‘“‘ Here endeth 
the first lesson” at the end of a chapter. How- 
ever, as Eulalia always went to sleep, she never 
noticed this, but said that “‘dear Arthur was so 
inexpressibly soothing.” Unfortunately, Sister 
Julia found him “inexpressibly soothing,” also. 
And that reminds me, I haven’t yet told you a 
word about Sister Julia, except that 1 hated her 
from the first, and feel quite sure that she got 
what she deserved when I hit her with—. But, 
stop @ moment! “Let all things be done de- 
cently and in order,” as that “ inexpressibly 
soothing” Arthur is so foud of saying when I am 
in a hurry and can't stop to put them away. 

In a little while, Arthur jhad to return to town 
and could not look ‘after -Eulaiia, so mamma put 
an advertisement iato the local paper for a nurse. 
This story woula never have happened had not 
the future archbishop taken it into his head that 
he must see the woman who wasto look after 
his treasure. That was how he and Sister Julia 
first met. She fixed her great, glittering black eyes 
on him and mesmerized the man. Her long lips 
worked convulsively and she screwed her hands 
tightly together. Of course, mamma said after- 
ward that this was all my imagination. Just as 
if, at the age of nineteen, I should have imagina 
tion enough to invent a thing like that! Besides, 
when a woman says that Arthur’s reading re- 
minds her of heaven—I’m sure Sister Julia didn’t 
know much about heaveu—it is time to begin to 
look after her. 

As soon as Arthur heard Sister Julia speak of 
hts reading in such flattering terms, he felt quite 
sure that she would makea most admirable nurse 
for Fulalia, and went back to Slumland in order 
‘to become a bishop as fast as possible. 

Eulaka was not well enough to write to Arthur, 
so Sister Julia wrote forher. Then Sister Julia 
took to “running up to town” on mysterious 
business, and calling on Arthur. { had to attend 
to Eulalia instead of cycling, and, although I am 
not more selfish than most girls of niueteen, it 
seemed to me rather absurd to pay Sister Julia 
for running up to town to see Arthur, while I did 
all her work, and got nothing for it except an 
occasional threat from mamma about Corinthians 
when I made mistakes. The way mamma held 





Open the door! 
, —Watchman. 


Corinthians over me was simply immoral, and I 


‘ 


told her so afterward when all the trouble hap- 
pened. 


Even when Eulalia became well enough to 
write to Arthur, Sister Julia still continued to 
rub up to town to see him. At first she deceived 
Arthur by hinting that she had “spiritual 
wants”; but when he found she always took his 
hand in hers and pressed it tightly for more than 
ten minutes at a time, he began to have his 
doubts, and told me all about it. 

“You mustn’t fancy I'm a conceited man, 
Madge,” he said to me one evening when he had 
come down to see us at Folkestone, “but I—I 
really think that extraordinary woman has taken 
& fancy to me, notwithstanding the fact that the 
sacredness of my engagement should protect me 
from suech—such advances. What do you think 
of her?” ; : 
“She’s a black-eyed wretch!” I said, indig- 
nantly; “ but, if all you high churchmen will turn 
up your fine eyes in such a lackadaisical way and 
hear semi-confessions, you must expect this sort 
of thing. Why don’t you get mamma to send her 
away?” . 
‘“‘I—1 think she’s a bit mad,” he said, dreamily: ' 
“She listens to my remoustrances with such: 
rapt attention that it seems wrong to take the 
bread out of the poor creature’s mouth. She 
worships Eulalia; she told me so.” ' 
“That's much nicer and far less complicated 


for men are such‘conceited creatures, ‘and I could 
see that he was thinking of what I had said ‘about 
his eyes. The futurearchbishop had been'a good 
deal spoiled by.his own sisters, and’ I made up 
my mind that’ very monient he should not be 
geetee by his future sister-in-law; if I could help 


* But he~could not bring ‘himself to speak to: 


Eulalia crying softly. “1t’s—very~ silly of: me, 
Madge,” she cooed, “but I—I’m afraid of Sister 
Julia. She looks at me so ‘strangely with those 
great, glittering ‘eyes of---hers;-- She- told--me. 
yesterday that I stood between her and ‘her soul’s 
salvation. What did she mean?” 


she means Arthur,” I said, savagely, and ‘went 
straight to mamma. 

It was astonishing how easily, for once in my 
life, I succeeded in “ stiffening”? mamma; for she 
had just received a telegram from Artbur to the 
effect that Sister Julia wanted him to elope with 
her, and he felt quite sure that she was no longer 
fitted to look after Eulalia. 

“T had no idea,” said mamma stonily to Sister 
Julia, in the parting interview, “that I had fos- 
tered such a seaside serpent: Go away and re- 
pent, you wicked woman, you! ”’ 

“If he will not marry me,” sajd Sister Julia, 
who evidently did not like being called. a serpent, 
seaside or any other variety, “ he shall not marry 
Eulalia. As for Miss Madge (she looked at me 
in a way which sent a shiver down my spine), “if 
she should fall ill, she knows how delighted I 
shall be to nurse her.” 

**Oh, I know!’ I said, angrily; “ but I'd rather 
take prussic acid at once than have you kill me 
by degrees, even if you came to my funeral in 
your most becoming uniform.” 

The woman was always jexquisitely dressed in 
saintly, flowing things to tone down her blazing 
eyes. 

‘‘Madge,” said mamma, “go to your room. 
Fourth of Corin— ” : nif 

“ Well, I’m not going, mammy,” I said, stoutly. 
“I want to see this woman leave the house be- 
fore she does any more mischief. Eulalia’s thor- 
oughly upset.” 

“She ’ll be more upset before I’ve done with 
her,” said Sister Julia, and courtesied to 
mamma. I felt sure that she was branded some- 
where, or else must have been in a lunatic 
asylum. 

After Sister Julia had gone, mamma sat down 
and wrote a severe letter to Arthur. She said if 
he ever spoke to this seaside Delilah again he 
must consider his engagement to Eulalia at an 
end. Then she burst into tears and hoped she 
had not been hard, but could not help con- 
fessing these well-dressed nurses were very’ 
dangerous. She cried so that she could not see 
to put the stamp on the envelope, and I had to do 
it for her. 

Of course, the letter brought Arthur down at 
once. Nothing but an immediate marriage would 
satisfy him, and mamma gave way, burst into 
tears and asked what a special license would 
cost. Then Arthur said that they must be mar- 
ried in the usual way, and spend the amount that 
a special license would cost on his poor people in 
Bethnal Green, as a sort of thanksgiving offering 
that he and Eulalia had not been parted. 

After that I began to be afraid of Eulalia, she 
looked so happy, and never even noticed when 
{ took more than my share of cream at afternoon 
tea. She crawled out every day at three to spend 
an hour in the nearest church, and would not 
allow any pne to go with her. Somehow, it 
seemed as if she had entered another world, and 
I can remember wishing for the whole of one 
afternoon that I had a future archbishop to look 
after me. -1t must be so comforting to have a 
clergyman always in the house to make up one’s 
mind and take all the moral responsibility. Then 
[thought what a duffer Arthur was at cycling 
and tennis, and went off to practice for the tennis 
tournament. After all, if one has tofall in love, 
it is much better not to worry about it until you 
can’t help doing so. 

AsI came back from my tennis I noticed a 
crowd of people standing at the entrance of the 
church where Eulalia spent her afternoons. It 
astonished me so much to see a crowd in Folke- 
stone that I hurried up to the church, just in 
time to discover Eulalia being hauled, half faint- 
ing, into a cab by Sister Julia, and heard tbe 
crowd exchanging compassionate remarks. 

“ Ah, pore thing, she don’t know ’ow bloomin’ 
mad she is!’ said one comfortable-looking 
woman to another comfortable-looking woman. 

***Ow she do scream and rave an’ go on and call 
for her pore par!” said another. 

‘“‘It takes them nurses all they can do to look 
after gals like that,” said another woman. ‘* And 
she does use such long words, too—something 
about a conspirecy.” 

“The madder they are the more innercent 
they looks,” said another elderly matron. 

I succeeded in fighting my way half through 
the crowd just in time to see Eulalia make an- 
other desperate effort. ‘‘I am not mad!” she 
cried. ** This wicked woman is taking me from 
my friends! She wants to hide me! ” 

“‘ There, there, pore dear, you go hke a lamb, 
and she’ll bring you back again. Take my ad- 
vice and don’t make a fuss, my dear. Nurse will 
look after you,” said Mrs. Liversedge. 

Eulalia made one more despairing effort. ‘I 
am not mad—indeed, I am not! ”’ 

Her excitement told against her, and Sister 
Julia made another determined effort to get ber 
into the cab. ‘I am taking this poor, afflicted 
young lady back to her friends,” she said, calmly 
aduressing the crowd. ‘ Of course she doesn’t 
know she is mad; but she is under my charge, 
and I shall be obliged if you will-help me to get 
her into the cab.” - , 

Mamma said afterward that I was very wick 
and unladylike. I had no time to think what I 
ought to do, for several people were taking hold 
of Eulalia to push her into the cab. Eulalia tried 
to be calm, but her poor lips trembled and she 
shook from head to foot. People argued that 
b there was the nurse, who knew her business, and 
that it would be much wiser not to interfere. The 
girl was evidently as mad as a hatter, and, of 
course, she hadn’t the sense to know it. They 
helped to pick up Eulalia, and she fainted in dead 
earnest, Sister Julia still hauling away at her 
wrist. , 

Arthur always says that when I “serve” at 
tennis I am almost masculine; for I am left 
handed, and a long course of dumb-bells has given 
me far more muscle than a girl ought to have. He 
thinks it is rather unladylike to “serve” over- 
hand. Even in my excitement I remembered this, 
as I burst through the crowd and struck Sister 
Julia full in the face with the tennis racquet 
which I carried in my hand. She felllike a stone, 
and the next moment I had Eulalia’s head on my 
lap and was busily fanning her with the racquet 
when a policeman came up. 

Fortunately, he was a friend of mine—I know 
all the policemen in Folkestone—so he believed 
me, put Sister Julia into the cab, and drove away 
with her. 

“You don’t want this to get into the papers, 
miss. You trust me,” he said; and I trusted 
him. Mamma thinks it dreadfully unladylike of 
me to make friends with policemen, but if this 
one had not been a friend of mine the local papers 
would have got hold of the story. Afterwards, 





when she had time to think it over, mamma was 


than worshipping you,” I said, somewhat roughly; | 


mamma about Sister Julia, and one day 1 found. 


It is news to me that she has a soul, but think: 


80 pleased with his discretion that. she gave the 
& gold watch and asked some political 
friends of hers to make him a sergeant. 

Somehow, I got Eulalia home without attract- 
ing attention. Then I wired to the future arch- 
bishop to come down at once and bring a detect- 
ive with him to keep un eye on Sister Julia until 
after the marriage. But I need not have taken 
the trouble about Sister Julia. She. had brain 
fever and nearly died. When she got over the 
btain fever some relations appeared on the'scene 
and took her away to Australia, where she 
spends most of her time in trying to mesmerize 
kangaroo: and lullabys—no, I mean wallabys— 
and wombats and creatures of. thatsort. Even 


8.'B, Burgin, in The Sketch. 
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THE FLOWER GIRL, 
} ae ee 
I was sitting by the window 
One early, morn in May, 
, When I spied a little flower girl 
Wending brightly on her way; © 
Sent IL roar 
’ Her eyes were of the deepest blue, 
_ And flaxen was her hair; 
Her dress, so simple and so neat, 
Betokened love and care. 


Ill. 
““ Good morning, madam,” thus she said, 
In sweet. and childish voice, __ 
* Of all the pretty flowers I have, 
aie | ‘pray you take your choice.” 
Bs IV.) 
“ And what's your name, fair maid?” I asked, 
‘While looking in her face; pet 
-- She very modestly replied, ... ° 
“ They call me little Grate.” 


. ; 4 e Va 
a ~ & . t P. ‘ ‘ 
“ Well, Grace,” said I,‘ we now will see, . 
What flowers you have this morn; 
And by your basket I should judge 
¥ou culled them e‘er ’t was dawn. 
VI. 
I took some roses red and white, 
And lilies not a few, 


And in a vase were placed the flowers 
Still wet with morning dew: 


VII. 
You should have seen the joyful face 
Where youth and beanty join, 
As in her tiny outstretched hand, 
I dropped a shining coin. 


VIII. 
« Adieu,” she said, “ and ’morrow morn 
I'll come again to thee, 
And maybe you will wish once more 
To buy sweet flowers of me.” 


IX. 
I watched her as she turned the road, 
With posies rich and rare, 
And, thought I, she is like to them, 
As beautiful and fair. 
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His Majesty, the Cat. 


Living in a little uptown flat, all by herself, is a 
woman who claims to be the only old maid in 
New York city. This distinction she revels in. 
Far from being a dolorous or disappointed per- 
son, she is happy alike in her profession and in 
her home, which she shares witha dearly be- 
loved cat. An ardent follower of the cat cult, 
she spends nota little of her time in caring for 
stray cats, in studying the habits and character- 
istics of cacs in general, aud in developing the 
possibilities of one cat in particular. 

* Did you ever know a cat to converse with hu- 
mans, with special notes in his voice for special 
occasions, like a real person?” she asked the 
other day. ‘‘My Nig uses almost as many if- 
flections as I do, and, as he invariably employs 
the same tone under the same conditions, I am 
satisfied that he does so consciously and de- 
liberately. 

“For instance, he never jumps upon my bed 
without first asking in a particular tone if he 
may. ‘Every night, when I come home from busi- 
ness, Nigis watching for me on the top of the side- 
board, and he never fails to welcome me witha 
distinct and joyous salutation, such as he never 
gives at any other time. You wouldn’t call an 
animal like that a dumb creature, would you? 

“Nig has learned that when I come home I 
enter by a certain door, go to a certain table for 
the matchbox, and then climb up.on a chair to 
light the gas. Now, he never fails to calculate 
the time at which I am due, and to take up his 
station by the door, or to leap to the table and 
then to the chair when I come in. As he never 
does these things in this order at any other time, 
I infer that he does them on purpose, for a rea- 
son that he understands. When he wants to go 
out to play, he asks in-a certain voice; when he 
wants to show me what he has—his ball, ora 
peapod, or a leaf of catnip—he calls to mein the 
appropriate tone; when I tell him to get down or 
come out, he replies as a child might under 
similar circumstances. That’s what I mean bya 
cat that converses. Don’t you think 1’m right? 

“Cats are the Indians of the animal kingdom. 
What the Indian is in comparison with the pale- 
face, that the cat is to the deg or horse. The cat 
has the self-possession, the arrogance, the amour 
propre, the reserve, the patience and the endur- 
ance of the noble red man. This is one reason 
why cats are misunderstood and despised so gen- 
erally. A dog is a good fellow and forgiving. 
Kick him, and he comes back in a trice and licks 
your hand. But strike a cat, and you must woo 
him back before he will resume social relations 
with you. Nutwo cats have the same disposi- 
tion, the same tastes, the same gifts. Because 
the dog nature is homogeneous, one gets to the 
bottom of it soon, but because every cat differs 
from every other, people give the cat up as a bad 
job, with ‘ Cats are so treacherous.’ 


“‘ Nig had a birthday party the other day. All 
his friends remembered him, and among them 
they gave him a box full of silver toys. There 
were a watering pot to water his catnip with; a 
loving cup and tray to stand it on; a pair of opera 
glasses, an airship, two flatirons, a stein for his 
beer, a dachshund and a rabbit, and three old 
shoes for luck. He could set up housekeeping, 
if hechose. He also hasa doll’s house for his 
own delectation, and a guitar, being addicted to 
music. 

“‘ Did you ever see acat turn on the water when 
he wanted a drink, or spread out his hand under 
the feucet and drink from his palm, or sample his 
food by breaking off a piece and holding it to his 
nose to smell of? Nig does all these things. If 
his food is not to his liking, he contemptuously 
flings it on the ground. When he doesn’t exactly 
fancy the contents of his plate, he plays with it, 
picking a morsel up in ove hand, pretending to 
place it in his mouth, then suddenly dashing it to 
the floor. My butcher says there isn’t a wealthy 
cat among his Fifth-avenue patrons who fares so 
well as Nigger. Every week a chicken is roasted 
for him, and if his appetite flags I send out for a 
half dozen Little Necks or Blue Points. Calves’ 
brains he is crazy for; charlotte russe he adores. 
He ts fond of the icing off cake, olives and ice- 
cream—in fact, I have had to diet him, as the doc- 
tor said he would have gout if I kept on feeding 
him so high. : 

** How long have I been an ‘old maid’? Oh, 
my dear, old maids, like poets, are born, not 
made. But I’ve called myself one since I set up 
bachelor hall thirteen years ago. Nigis the em- 
blem and token of my estate. You never heard 
of an old maid without a cat, did you? But, then, 
old maids are as scarce as hen’s teeth today. 
There aren’t any. Upon my honor, | believe I’m 
the only one in the united boroughs of Manhat- 
tan, Queens, Kings and Richmond. Plenty of un- 
married women, but nary an old maid. Women 
just won’t be old maids. There are ‘ bachelor 
girls’ by the thousand, there are ‘ single women I 
and ‘maiden ladies,’ and even, at a pinch, ‘ spin- 
sters’; but you cannot scare up an old maid. At 
prayer meetings and the Salvation Army they 
talk of ‘professing Christians.’ Then, why not 
professing old maids? Most women take to work 
to tide over an awkward interregnum. They 
work till the man turns up or their ship comes in, 
or something of the sort. When I took up my 
work I simply settled down to a life of spinster- 
hood. I like oid-fashioned thiugs. I like my tea, 








and I want it just so. I adore cats. I have six 


my. racquet could not knock any sense into her.— | 


teapots and six cream pitchers. I have three 
mld comme in Uy cas an ene, tnd | haves 
‘0 e care 

and me oe me with bes enti. ne 

ream and aim,” she continued, “ is to 
retire from business and buy a little place in the 
country. I have been saving up for it all my life. 
1t is going to be an old-fashioned place with old 
fashioned furniture in the rooms and old-fash- 
1oned flowers in the garden. . There’s going to be 
& sunshine room, ton, and we'll invite a crippled 
child, or a poor, nice person who couldn’t afford 
to go on & vacation, to spend the summer with us 
won't we, Nig? "—N. Y. Tribune. : 





* Degenerate Bears. 
« “The tameness and impudence of the bears in 
Yellowstone Park have been commented on a 
great deal of late by‘the newspapers,” said a 
maa se gig dweller, *‘ but I doubt if those 
can our 
tat hema: Adirondack bears much in 
“‘ There was a time when the Adirondack bear 
was as wild and shy and. fierce as his Pennsyl- 
vania or Sullivan County brethren are reported 
to be, but, as arule, he has got over it, and de- 
generated into a thieving camp follower and 
hanger-on around clubhouse and hotel and camp 
grounds, a pensioner, on the garbage pail and the 
= supplies. 
* A‘ camps or clubhouses where they have not 
been disturbed bears have in phn icon 
forgotten their shyness and fear of danger to 
such a degree that they come swaggering to the 
very kitchen doors, and, if not chased from there, 
do not hesitate to enter the camp itself and nose 
around for choicer morsels than the garbage pail 
contains. Bears became such a nuisance in this 
way at Garry Benson’s place in the Peseco Lake 
region last season that he pitched into one impu- 
dent old chap one' day witha horsewhip. The 
bear went back to the woods, stopping every few 
steps to rub himself, looking back at Garry each 
time in evident surprise at the reception he had 
received. , 

“Nobody at Benson’s Camp would think of 
killing one of these shaggy intruders any more 
than he would think of killing a woodchuck. 
Garry Benson says that kicking them off the 
premises and stoning them is only a temporary 
relief, but the horsewhip once laid well over a 
bear, he finds, causes that bear to give that place 
a wide berth thereafter. 

‘At the district school at Sander’s Mill, on the 
Mad river, abig bear came slouching out of the 
woods one day, a week or so ago, and advanced 
directly on the schoolhouse. some of the children 
had eaten their luncheon on the grass in front of 
the building. ’ : 

“‘ The bear stopped and licked up the crumbs 
and remnants of the repast, and then stuck his 
head in at the schoolhouse door. The ‘screams 


bruin, and he burried back into the woods. 

“The next day the bear came to the school- 
house at about the same hour, and ate the 
crumbs and crusts he found on the grass. He 
didn’t venture to the schoolhouse door again, 
though, and after he had cleaned up the rem- 
nants of the school lunch he went slowly back to 
the woods. 

“* His visits became of daily iregularity, and, it 
being evident that he came with no evil intent, 
the teacher, aud ‘now and then a pupil, took to 
tossing him an apple or other bit of luncheon, and 
finally to feeding him out of. hand, until now, so 
itis reported, that bear has almost quartered 
himself in that school aistrictand lunches regu- 
larly with the Sander’s Mill school children and 
teacher.”—N. Y. Times. 


of the pupils: and the schoolma’am frightened 


Child’s Pinafore Frock. 4448. 
a To be Worn With or Without a Guimpe. 
ple little frocks made in pinafore style 
possess 
& charm and an attraction that Dever fails. This 
dainty one includes 1 the familiar features, and has 
the merit of being equally satisfactory whether worn 
with a guimpe or without. On couvl days one can 
easily be added; when it is warm and uncomfortable 
the childish neck and arms can be left free. The 
original is made of Persian lawn with trimming of 
embroidery and fancy stitches, but all white and col- 
aie ou con peak d little folk’s dresses are ap- 
an preferred, ti 
ben roe oat . » the edge of the skirt can 
The frock consists of front and back that are « 
gath- 
ered at their upper edges and joined to a shallow 
yoke. It can be scalloped at the lower edge, as illus- 
Saeemee a eae and hemmed. At the neck tsa 
bert! 0 scalloped, and to its 
embroidered frill. ' Tee 
The quantity of material required for the m 
edium 
poo Be hen 2 bs yards 27 inches wide or 2 yards 36 
le, with ds of 
a : og yar fembroidery to trim as 


The pattern, 4443, is cut in sizes for e 
and 6 years of age. pina cape: 





Woman’s Tucked Jacket. 4444. 
Tucked jackets in half length are exceedingly smart 
and are shown much favor both for suits and odd 
wraps. Those for warm weather use are made of taf- 
feta, of etamine and linen, those to be worn when 
greater protection is needed of cloth, peau de soie 
and all seasonable jacket materials. This stylish one 
is shown tn black taffeta stitched with corticelli silk, 
but is adapted to all the materials mentioned. The 
full-length tucks are a feature and give just the effect 
of slender height demanded by fashion, and the 
simple coat finish at the neck renders it peculiarly 
smart. 

The jacket is made with a body portion, that is ex- 
tended at the fronts to include the tucked portions of 
the tunic. and a skirt that is seamed to it beneath the 
tucks and velt. The right front laps over the left and 
the closing is made invisibly beneath its edge. The 
sleeves are ample and full below the elbows, tucked 
above, and are gathered into flare cuffs. The flat 
collar is seamed to the neck and joins the fronts that 
are faced and turned back to form lapels. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 6} yards 27 inches wide, 34 yards 44 inches 
wide or 33 yards 52 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4444, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 








1445 Woman's Skirt, 4446 Blouse and 
22 to 30 waist Bolero 32 to 40 bust. 


Woman’s Skirt. 4445. 

Nothing marks the season more surely than the 
shirrings and tucks that are so abundantly used. The 
very smart skirt illustrated combines the two, and 
with them a full-length front that adds greatly to its 
effect. Soft materials shirred are pretty beyond a 
doubt, but horizontal lines tend to curtail apparent 
height. This clever arrangement allows all the 
beauty of soft shirrings without that detriment, as 
the unbroken front carries the eye upward and gives 
just the effect desired. The model is made of cream 
chiffon veiling and is stitched with corticellisilk and 








Historical. 


—Gen. James Grant Wilson, in his oration 
at the celebration of the 250th anniversary of the 
foundation as a city of New Amsterdam, now 
New York, said: ‘“ More than a score of years 
ago, when I asked the late accomplished queen 
of the Netherlands if, in her opinion, sixty 
guilders was not an exceedingly moderate con- 
sideration to pay for. Manhattan island, with its 
13,487 acres of fine wooded and superbly situated 
land, with broad rivers on either side, her 
majesty promptly made the clever reply in de- 
fence of the thrifty Dutchman: ‘Oh, no, for if 
the savages had received a larger sum for their 
land they would have drunk more firewater. 
With sixty guilders they could not possibly pur- 
chase enough to intoxicate each member of the 
tribe.’ I did not deem it necessary to inform the 
queen that the red men saw.no Dutch gold or 
silver, but received the equivalent of $24 in 
bright-colored beads, brilliant bandana hand- 
kerchiefs, utensils of shining tinware, a few 
hatchets and some small-looking glasses, in 
which they gazed with delight for the first time.” 

—Few people appreciate the fact that today, 
at the dawn of the Twentieth Century, there are 
still parts of the old Roman Empire where no 
traveler of modern times has been, says the Uent- 
ury. Torealize the truth of this, one needs only 
to cross the ranges of mountains that run parallel 
to the eastern coast of the Mediterranean, and 
avoiding all caravan routes, journey independ- 
ently about the barren country that lies be- 
tween these mountains and the Euphrates. Here 
is a terri ory which, though not wholly un- 
explored, is full of most wonderful surprises. 
Here are cities and .towns long deserted, not so 
great or so imposing, perhaps, as Palmyra, but 
far better preserved than the city of Zenobia, and 
giving a much truer picture of the life of the 
ancient inhabitants than one can draw from those 


famous ruins. 
-—One of the graphic scenesin the early his- 


tory of. Springfield, according to one of its his- 
toriags, as recalled by a writer in the Republican, 
oceurred-in August, 1832, when about one hun- 
dred Revolutionary soldiers of the county as- 
sembled at the court house to prove their pension 
claims under the new act. To make the occasion 
memorable a portrait of George Washington, 
copied from the Gilbert Stuart painting at Hart- 
ford by William S. Elwell, was hung in the court 
room. ‘ Oh, yes,” said one of the old veterans, 
with tears in his eyes, “ that looks like the old 


general.” 
—There are many churches throughout Eng- 


land which are without tower or spire, but there 
are few churches which can boast of having a 
tower and spire side by side. One of these is the 
parish church of Ormskirk in Lancashire. The 
tower is built over the porch at the west end, and 
the spire is placed as closely as possible to it. 
The origin of this architectural freak has not 
been ascertained, but there is a tradition to the 
effect that when Orme, the Saxon pirate from 
whom the town derives its name, decided to con- 
struct a kirk or church, as an expiatory offering 
for his evil deeds, his two daughters quarreled 
over the design for the structure. One deter- 
mined to haye a tower, the other was equally 
resolved to have a steeple. As neither of them 
would give way the pirate chief acceded to both 
their wishes, and the curious may see the tower 
and spire still keeping watch side by side on the 
surrounding country. 

—Green is universally regarded, says the 
Westminster Gazette, as the Irish color, but 
antiquarians say that green as the national flag 
of Ireland is of comparatively modern origin. 
The latest authority to express an opinion on the 
subject is Rev. Canton French, a learned member 
of the Royal Irish Academy. He does not accept 
the explanation that the green flag was adopted 
by the united Irishmen at the close of the eight- 
eenth century by blending the orange and the 
blue, the latter being regarded by some as the 
Irish flag. He assertsthe emerald green stand- 
ard was used in freland in the sixteenth century, 
but it was not till the eighteenth century that it 
became the national color. 











Home Dressmaking. 
Mints by Many Masten. 





4443 Child’s Pinafore 
Frock, 2 to 6 yrs. 


32 to 40 bust. 





tri d with cluny lace, but all the many pliable 
materials in fashion are available. 

The skirt consists of a foundation, the front gore, 
the yoke, the shirred portion and the flounce, all 
joinings being led by the tucks and the shir- 
rings. The front gore is laid in two tucks at each 
edge, that are stitched flat to flounce depth, then fall 
free. Both it and the flounce are tucked at the lower 
edge. 

The quantity of material required f'r the medium 
size is 11} yards 21 inches wide, 10§ yards 27 inches wide 
or 7g yards 44 inches wide, with 3 yard of all-over lace 
for yoke. 

The pattern, 4445, is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30-inch waist measure. 








Woman’s Blouse and Bolero. 4446. 

Fancy boleros of all sorts are much in vogue and 
make charming bodices over the soft, full blouses 
with which they are worn. This stylish one is shown 
in moss-green velvet ribbon, piped with white and 
held by fancy stitching, over a blouse of white 
pongee with embroidered dots of green, but it is 
equally well suited to a variety of materials. Strips 
of material or of lace can be substituted for the vel- 
Vet, or the jacket can be made of one material, plain 
silk, brocade, lace, linen, or anything pretty and at- 
tractive that may be preferred, while the blouse is 
suited to all soft and pliable materials. 

The waist consists of the blouse, that is made with 
full fronts and back, and the bolero. The blouse is 
gathered at both upper and lower edges, and is 
jomed to a plain collar at the neck and to a basque 
portion at the lower edge and closes invisibly at the 
centre front. <A fancy collar, plain or draped, is 
arrauged over the foundation one and is closed at the 
back. The sleeves are full and ample and are gath- 
ered into straight cuffs. The bclerv is made with 
fronts and back and fitted by means of shoulder and 
under-arm seams. When, as in the case of the model, 
it is made from ribbon, the strips are arranged over 
indicated lines and joined by fagotting or other fancy 
stitches. The sleeves are cut in one piece each. 

The quantity of material required forthe medium 
size is for blouse 3g yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 32 
inches wide or 2 yards 44 inches wide; for bolero, 1} 
yards 21 inches wide, J} yards 32 inches wide or 3 
yards 44 inches wide, or 144 yards of ribbon 1} inches 
wide. 

The pattern, 4446, is cut in sizes fora 32, 54, 36, 
38 and 40-inch bust measure. 
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4447 Night Gown, 4448 Coffee Coat, 
32 to 40 bust. 32 to 40 bust. 


Woman's Night Gown with Handkerchief 
Sleeve Frills. 4447. 


Night gowns with slightly open necks are comfort- 
able, hygienic and tasteful in one and are to be com- 
mended from every point of view. This very stylish 
one combines that feature with the opening from the 
shoulder and the new elbow sleeves with handker- 
chief frills. The original is made of English nainsook 
with trimming of German Valenciennes lace, but 
cambric, long cloth, Paris muslin and all the fabrics 
used for underwear are appropriate. 

The gown is made with fronts and back, and is 
tucked for a short distance below the square neck, 
then allowed to fall in soft and becoming folds. The 
sleeves are full and puffed, and are finished with 
frills cut in handkerchief points. The closing is made 
at the left shoulder seam and left of front. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 54 yards 36 inches wide, with 34 yards of inser- 
tion and 2§ yards of edging to trim as illustrated. 

The pattern, 4447, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 34, 48 and 
40-inch bust measure. 





Woman’s Coffee Coat. 4448. 

Dainty morning jackets appeal to every ‘woman of 
taste and are included in every complete wardrobe. 
The very attractive design illustrated is as new as it 
is charming and involves the least possible labor in 
the making. As shown it is of embroidered flouncing 
and th- scallops make the edge, but any straight ma 
terial can be used and the edges hemstitched or fin- 
ished in any way preferred. 

The coat is cut in one piece that is tucked from the 
upper edge to about the waist line and is joined toa 
shallow yoke. At the neck is a collar of the material 
that is square at the back, but forms a rounded out- 
Jine at the fronts. The sleeves are made in one piece 
each and are tucked above the elbows. 

The quantity of plain material required for the me- 
dium size Is 33 yards of flouncing 21 inches wide, with 
2 yards 9 inches wide or 34 yards of material 36 inches 
wide. 

The pattern, 4448, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 3, 38 
and 4v-inch bust measure. ° 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue 01 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 








promptly. Address MassaCHUSETTS PLOUGH+ 
MAN, Mass. “ 
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The Horse. 


The Express Horse. 

The lighter classes of the draft type are 
distinguished by the factthat their work is 
done almost exclusively at the trot. The 
first of these is the expresser. This is one 
of the best and highest classes on the mar- 
ket so far as individual. exvellence 18 con- 
cerned, and horses that fill the requirements 
are always in demand at strong prices. An 
expresser is the best finished of all the 
draft classes. The style of horse wanted 
is thus described by George M. Rommel, 
expert of the Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Size and Weight—The size and weight 
vary somewhat, as a matter of course, but, 
as a general rule, an expresser stands from 
15.2 to sixteen hands, and weighs from 1250 
to 1500 pounds, or even more, the weight 
varying with the kind of work, wagon, etc., 
to which a horse isto be put. Insome cases 
a team hitched to an express wagon. will be 
seen showing all the characteristics of the 
true drafter, but, asa rule, these horses are 
for heavy dray work, and are not looked 
upon as representative expressers. 
Conformation—The most pronounced type 
of the expresser is a rather upstanding 
horse with strong, closely coupled body, con- 
siderable width of chest and hips, sound, 
clean legs and particularly sound feet. 
Special stress is placed on the health, qual- 
ity and conformation of the feet. Excepting 
the class following the bussers, no class of 
draft type has to undergo the same amount 
of strain on the feet as the expresser. Haul- 
ing a loaded wagon at a trot soon: tells on 
any but the best organs of locomotion. 
When an expresser is said to be upstand- 
ing the inference should not be that he 
could be dominated as “leggy.’? This 
extreme is to be absolutely avoided, and as 

















A GOOD EXPRESS HORSE. 


This animal shows the intelligence, high quality, and compactness of his class. He weuld sell well on the English market as a “light vanner” or “parcel carter.” In 
the home market such types are in demand for express delivery, are-engities, police use, and the like.—Bureau of Animal Industry, Rommel. 





between the two, a horse with short legs is 


much preferable. Buyers demand a sensi- 
ble medium. The most striking features in pene eons where the practice of 
the conformation of an expresser are (1) his | 52PP — rrigation is =n 
high finish with considerable weight—“‘a | Stowing. The publicity given to the results 
draft horse with coach finish ’—and (2) his of the irrigation experiments in Wisconsin, 
rather upstanding appearance as compared New Jersey, and other sections where the 
rainfall has been generally a. to 
Ee ” supply the necessary. moisture for growing 
exprosser_ his most Important gait, 1t/ TOPS has sthnulated widespread ane 
if e poss y of utilizing 
should, above all things, be straight, fric. water suply.of the susil st 3s which 
flow through many farms. 
ments noted show in every case that irriga- 
tion produces a large additional yield. The 
best feature of the practice is that it is an 
absolute insurance against crop failure, in 
fact, during seasons of drought the farmer 
who irrigates has a still more decided ad- 
vantage over his neighbors who practice dry 


with other draft classes. 


tionless, as smooth as possible, and quick 
and regular. The walk must be similarly 
developed. 

Demand—The express companies consti- 
tute the ruling factors in the trade for this 
class of horses, but other lines of business 
that require an extra good light delivery 
horse find in theexpresser such an animal 


as they desire. The lighter teams of the 
farming. 


packing companies are heavy expressers, | “"ine fact should be emphasized that the 
installation of even a small irrigation sys- 
tem is a matter requiring some study and 
thought, and is as much ofa problem as that 
of crop rotation or fertilization. 
necessity is to determine the water supply. 
re Even on a small scale the mistake should 
et a ae not be made which is so common in some of 
oe —o *: core P yon the irrigation systems of the West of going 
presen ay rohan Slies 4 came King | #2ead and building the irrigation works, 
q P D8 | and later finding that the estimates were 
Cole, the 1900-pound prize-winner of the made upon the basis of a water supply de- 
rived from an especially wet season, 
by . om and whe aoe m Pree whereas the average stream measurements 
tre om came the re from Sty Ane would have warranted, perhaps, only one- 
town’ departments, express wagons, de- half of the expenditure. The low-water 
livery wagons, laundries, milk dealers, period of a st aa euaie usually meas- 
ese Becen nena rey ee cee = ures its capacity for irrigation, for it is just 
: . »P at this time, unless some system of storage 
niture dealers and movers, bottlers, grocery be provided, that the water is needed for 


weighing from 1450 to 1550 pounds. 

Fire companies buy their horses very 
much after this type, getting a somewhat 
**toppy ’”’ animal that shows much intelli- 
gence and courage. Police horses come 
from somewhat similar sources. 


- 





Metropolitan Coal Company. He was led 


dealers, brewers, ice companies, hay and 


grain dealers, coal and wood dealers, lum- | ‘2¢ Crops. 


ber and stone contractors, truckmen, mules| The necessity for rotation cannot be over- 
come even by liberal barnyard manuring 
in and deep plowing and cultivation. 


Prof. W. J. Kennedy of the Chair of Ani- 
mal Husbandry, Iowa Agricultural College, 
contributes an article to the forthcoming 
agricultural Year Book, entitled ‘‘ Selecting 
and Judging Horses for Market and Breed- 
ing Purposes,’’ which seems to contain 
sound, practical advice to every farmer who 
raises horses. Inno other line, he says, has 
there been such a lack of systematic study 
among all farmers as in horse breeding. 
They have practiced hap-hazard methods for 
many years, rearing horses without any 
regard to the demands of the consumer. 
During the period of 1893 to 1896, nearly 
every farmer owned unsalable horses— 
horses that while sound, useful animals for 
certain purposes, belonged tono class and 
could not be sold at even low figures. 
Farmers came to the conclusiun that the 
horse market was gone forever and em- 
ployed various drastic methods to get rid 
In a few years 
these same men were in the horse mar- 
ket as buyers, and now a reaction has 
taken place and tbe farmers are once 
more breeding horses, but the majority of 
them in the same old way. They should 
profit by past mistukes and aim to produce 
horses for a definite purpose. There never 
was atime, even when the depression was 
at its worst, when a good individual of any 
of the recognized classes would nut com- 
mand a fair price. The greatest danger in 
the business is that at the present time the 
market is strong and the horse of no partic- 
at the track ut Readville, Mass., last week, | wlar breeding or type is bringing a fuir 
price. Such horses ghould not be bred, be- 
cause even when breeding for definite pur- 
poses,there will always be alarge number 


and ambulances. 





For horses fagged out after a tiring jour- 
ney, there is no safer or better tonic than a 
“** white drink,”’ made by stirring a pint of 
oatmeal in a pail of water off which the 
chill has beentaken. White drinks of this 
kind are not only good thirst quenchers, 
but they also seem to act as restoratives, 
and are found very effective in enabling 
animals to regain the “tonicity ”’ of consti- 
tution lost either through illness or through 
undergoing severe exertion. 


> 
>> 


Pastures in New England are so short, 
owing to Jack of rain, that farmers who 
have good cults give them extra feed regu- 
larly every day to keep them in good condi- 
tion. It pays to do so. 





»— 





News comes from England of the death 
of the famous trainer of thoroughbreds, John 
Dawson, the last of the four famous brothers 
of that name. John Dawson got Galopin 
ready for the Derby he won after having 
counseled his purchase as a yearling for the 
moderate sum of 520 guineas. Galopin, as 
is well known, is the sire of St. Simon, but 
Prince Batthyany, who owned both, died 
when the latter was a two-year-old. At the 
sale which followed, John Dawson let his 
brother Matthew buy St. Simon for $8000 for 
the Duke of Portland, for whom one of John 
Dawson’s sons later trained the Derby win- 
ners, Ayrshire and Donovan—a wonderful 
record of success in a very uncertain game. 


_— 


of their surplus animals. 





The best performance by a two-year-old 


was by Pierpont Morgan, that on Friday 
trotted a mile in 2.39, the last half in 1.17 
and the last eighth in .174, a 2.20 clip, driven 


by Hiram Tozier. of ** misfits.’’ 








Notes from Washington, D. C. 


high feeding is an injury. 


is a bulletin for which unusual demand has | proach his idea). 


been made. Requests for this publication} Under existing conditions, Professor 
have come not only from the West where | Kennedy says in the Year Book there are 
irrigation is the rule, but from the Eastern | at least four distinct classes of horses that 
farmers can profitably raise. The first and 
most important is the heavy draft horse, 
next the carriage or coach horse, then the 
roadster, horse and the saddle horse. 

ProfessorjKennedy’s article goes into con- 
siderable; detail as{to the breeding and rais- 
ing of theg{above-mentioned four classes of 
horses, indicating by diagram, as well as 
description, the point to be ubserved by the 
breeder... The summary of his conclusions is: 
That the heavy draft horse is probably 
the most profitable for the farmer to breed. 
He requires less education than the coach 
or saddle horse,; and is always in good 








demand. 
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When returning one day in the wagon of a 
farmer the boy saw the Quaker standing 
beside his trees. 


from my trees? ” 
There was no way of honorable escape, | ernment about eighty-five cents per copy. 
and Allerton tremblingly admitted the 


charge. 


thy fill as if thee owned them. Now go and 
fill thy hat, but do not break the branches.’’ 


Mr. Allerton said: ‘*I made up my mind 
then that when I grew to manhood | would 
do something to show that 1 appreciated the | ei 
lesson that the good old Quaker taught me 
and the kindness with which it was done. 
And the men on my farm understand that any 
boy 1s welcome to eat his fillof fruit. That’s 
what the trees are there for.’’—Saturday 
Evening Post. 


a very little cleaning material should be 
used, anda great deal of elbow-grease in 
polishing. Too much composition or black- 
ing “‘gums’’ the harness and causes it to 
crack, become stiff and work badly. Har-. 
ness that gets into this condition should be 
well washed with soda water, sponged dry, 
given a good coat of dye and oil, and hung 
up for a few days for the oii to penetrate: 
the leather before being cleaned in ‘he'. 
ordinary way. 


A man, to be a successful breeder, should 
be familiar withjthe horse markets, and he 
should.fhave a clear and well-defined ideal 
songal teoures sulceat dal arora | of the;type of horse he is going to breed, 

*/and then set out to produce the same, 
aches ee AER yet without expecting too much. He will 
“How to Build Small Irrigation Ditches’’ | be a fortunate man if fifty per cent. ap- 


polishing brush increases durability and 
the waterproof qualities of the blacking.’ 
After the whole of the harness has been 
cleaned, metal and leather, rub it over with: 
a soft duster or old silk handkerchief. to, 
remove finger-marks, etc., paying special 
attention to the winkers, pad, collar. and 
other patent leather parts, which require 
no other cleaning when new or ip gvod 
condition. ‘ 


butchers’ meat is annually sold in Paris, 
and in order to supply this enormous de- | 
mand every sort of refuse 1s found useful. 
There is no spoilt meat in charcuterie— 
the furnace purifies it all. There is a touch- 
ing eclecticism in the choice of materials; 
horse is accepted as pig when it is question 
of pie or sausage. The measly pig is cheer- 
fully sold without a thought for the effé 
on the Parisian stomach, and no blood 4 
thought too impure to serve for the mant: 
facture of black puddings. 


Next in importance to the draft horse for 
the farmer breeder is the carriage or coach 
horse, and {men; who are naturally adapted 
SS to educating or training horses can produce 

—— nothing 80 ;profitable as carriage or coach 
horses. Most farmers have been following 
wrong methods in trying to breed such 


The roadster horse or gentleman’s driving 
horse is in%good demand at the. present 
time. Special attention should be given to 
size and bone,as they are very essential in 
the makeup of the high-class roadster. 
The market for a good-sized saddle horse 
isand always;has been an excellent one. 


Sausages 
and the appetizing rose color is ing 
| with the aid uf fuchsine. As a certain 
portion of the grease is lost in the odoking; 
the deficiency is made up with breadcrumb 


heavy-weight ‘saddle horse, capable of 
carrying 220 pounds and over, is a rare 
animal and always commands a very high 
price. There is always a good demand for 
the lighter-weight saddle horse, but he does 
not command such a good price. The breed- 
ing of the saddle horse is a matter of care 
and intelligence. He must have good man- 
ners, with a mouth shat responds readily to 
the hand of his rider, and must also possess 
graceful and elastic action in all paces. 
Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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Eighty Miles of Free Fruits. 





aire, enjoys the reputation of owning a 
larger number of farms than any other man 
in the country. His agricultural holdings 


the luscious cherries which dangled from 


** Don’t thee steal any more, but just pick 


After telling this story recently toa friend, 


Ps 
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Cleaning a Fine Harness. 


are dressed up with fats colored witn 


Samuel W. Allerton, the Chicago million- | copper, 


comprise thousands of acres of the richest | of Agriculture is a particularly attractive 
soil in the prairie States. Although his | number. Fifteen years ago the Year Book, 
farming is pre-eminently of the practical | or, as it was then called, the Annual Report 
kind which yields great profits, in one way | of the Department of Agricuiture, while 
he allows sentiment to govern him. Along | containing valuable information, was in ap- 
the roads which skirt and traverse his farms | pearance and style one of the driest and 
are belts of cherry and apple orchards. If | most uninteresting publications of the Gov- 
these trees are planted in a singe file, a8 | ernment. its information was presented in 
close together as oud results in beating | such a manner as to be almost useless to the 
would permit, the line would reach eighty | farmer, in fact, it was seldom read by him. 
miles in length. The incident which ac-| For the last several years the Year Book 
counts for the large number of these trees | has contained a series of always timely and 
and the fact that they are set so close to the | useful articles, the most of which can be 
public highway is of peculiar interest. | read by every farmer with decided benefit. 
When Mr. Allerton was a boy of twelve | During the first year of Secretary Wilson’s 
years his chief source of income was from | incumbency he called the chiefs of his divis- 
driving herds of sheep and droves of calves | ions together and told them that he wanted 
to the Poughkeepsie market, a distance | them to prepare for the Year Book short, 
of thirty miles. The trip to the city | non-scientific and easily comprehended 
was made in two days, and he was | articles, which would make the Year Book 
generally able to get a ride home with some | a volume usefuli the hands of every tiller 
farmers from his neighborhood who had | of the soil who desired to improve his con- 
been to market with produce.  The/| ditions and surroundings. This idea has 
bright spots in the pilgrimage, from the | prevailed, and each year finds the agricult- 
viewpoint of the dusty, barefoot drover-boy | ural Year Book better, if possible, than the 
who trudged behind his flock, were the | preceding one. The present one contains a 
orchards which were sufficiently near the| number of very practical and interesting 
road for possibilities of free forage, and | articles covering a wide variety of subjects 
none of the roadside fruitage was half s0/| descriptive of the varied scientific work 
tempting to the tired, dust-choked boy as / conducted by the department. 


loaded bo'ghs on the farm of an old| ply everything he can to the farmer, all the 
Quaker, whose place was reached in the | way from personal advice regarding manure 
heat of the second afternoon of the journey. | spreading to statistical tables showing tbe 
If convinced that the owner was not near | amount of agricultural products exported; 
the boy would make a swift raid upon the/| but he wishes his friends would remember 
trees and then eat the fruit at leisure as he | that only six per cent. of the new Year 
trudged along. And he frequently smiled | Book is assigned to his department, and that 
with great satisfaction at the thought that | this is not sufficient to supply its small army 
he had not once been seen by the owner. | of correspondents and co-workers. Farm. disease, so liable to :ollow while eruptions an 
ers, therefore, are requested to apply for ‘ i 
Year Books to their senators and repre- 
sentatives in Congress to whom ninety-four 
** [sn’t thee the boy that breaks the limbs | per cent. of the Year Books are allotted for 
distribution. The volume costs the Gov-/| pegs and eruptions. Price $2. 


ing nice. Early peas promise well if they 
do not dry up. It is too dry for straw- 
berries ; a light crop is predicted. 


Eggs twenty cents per dozen, old fowl 
eleven cents. 


comes soon many will be dry ; in fact, every- 
thing needs a good soaking rain. 


Whether the harness is black or brown, dnd many Children, the Shorthorn is a 
bonanza, supplying milk and butter and a 
good, salable calf at weaning time. The 
farm is one of her greatest strongholds. 
Here she stands withouta rival. The Jer- 
sey, Ayrshire and Holstein are great milk- 
and-butter.cows, but their calves are not to 
be considered when seeking cattle for the 
feed lot. It is not necessary to mention the 
other beef breeds as the farmer’s or poor 


secured. Certain salesmen, more eager for 
profit, substitute forthe breadcrumb a paste 
made from potato starch and colored as be- 
fore. Sausages have been known to contain 
sixty-seven per cent. of this substance, al- 
though so little related to pig’s flesh. Yet 
there are doubtless honest fulk who find 
such sausages excellent! Some of the fine 
complexion of the ham is due to its linen 
envelope impregnated with a yellow color- 
ing matter whic is none other than chro- 
mate of lead; some hams are even treated 
with creosote. Other forms of charcuterie 


fuchsine, or colored green with arsenite of 
~~ & 

The New Year Book. 

The new Year Book ot the Department 





Secretary Wilson is always happy to sup- 
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HOW OFTEN THIS POINT ARISES. 


cess with which this fluid is used in cases of 
eruptions endorses it as one of the most valuable 
remedies for gentlemen’s driving or saddle horses. 
Bathing and shamporing after driving cleanses 
the animal and prevents it from contracting an 


rms are 
flosserine will be found valuable after driving. 
Bathe the horse either in sections or give a 
thorough shampoo. I¢ will be found that by 
washing the neck and the back where the collar 
and saddle rests, will be a preventive of sore. 


man’s cow,for none of them give milk 
enough to decently raise a calf. A milk-pail 
or churn is almost useless wherever they 
are bred. 

As sires and mothers, as rangers and feed- 
ers, a8 money-makers on the block, on the 
grill, the Shorthorn comes nearer perfection 
t an any other breed of beef-producing 
cattle. These are nut mere assertions, but 
are backed up by long years of recorded 
tests; notably, the American ‘Fat Stock 
Show at Chicagé, where the records of 
seventeen years show the prize fur the 
champion beef steer was won once by a 
pure-bred Angus, twice by pure-bred Here- 
fords, twice by cross-bred Hereford Short- 
horns, four times by pure-bred Shorthorns 
and eight times by grade Shorthorns. 

H. T. Groom. 

In the four months ending April 30, Great 
Britain imported 8920 horses, against 11,948 
for the same period of 1902. Of these, 1491 
were supplied by the United States, as 
against 4245 in 1902 and 9212 in 1901, and 
Canada sent 116, an increase of seventeen 
over her contribution during the same four 
months last year. 


AN INTERESTING SIGHT 
AT THE HORSE SHOW. 

















It never would if you use Glosserine. The suc 


rmitted to remain on the skin. 


C. N. CRITTENTUN COMPANY, 
115 Fulton 8t.. New York. 


KL R O0fing 
H(hL¢ Roofing 
TACK OL Rooting 


Easy to bay 
ie rk 


iTS ta. 


THE FLINTROTE FOLKS 30 INDIA 9 
BOSTOM 1 


ORCHARD TOc:s 
USED BY J. H. HALE. 
THE CLARK'S CAL: SANNA 
Sr. ORCHARD Pio 
AND HARROW. 


he Extension i ae 
—o* mays 


CLARK’S DOUBLE sign 
CUTAWAY HARES: 


Mad: 
Send for Cireula: 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., - Higganum. Conn 

















THE EFFICIENT HILLER 


is a labor-saving i1))))6):.¢p 
for hilling all k 
plants grown in rows from 
20 up to 44 inches apart. The 
adjustable moldboar.): in 
sure placing the s«i! 
to and over the roots of 
plant at each side, protect. 
ing the plant from exces. 
sive moisture, drought and 
heavy winds. Point ang 
moldboards are steel ; designed to follow Cultivator 
Write for circular. 

V. A. WHITBECK, Aquetuck, N. Y. 


NO WIND REQUIRED 


Portable Pumping Outfits 








14 and 23 H. P. 
With common ¢eylinder 






1 ¥ force pump and ‘proper 
. size piping these engines 
one will lift 1:60 to 2500 vals. of 
5 4 bake per hour 100 feet 
Stationary Engines 
. >. 14105011. P. 
= Mees = BW HOLT SHATTUCK & CO. 
46 Washington Street. North, . . . BOSTON 





FOOT AND MOUTH 
DISEASE. 


We have the preventive and cure in Purifine. our 
antiseptic and disinfectant chemical in liquid form, 


containing the a healing and purifying prop- 
erties in solution. Simply diluting with warm water, 
as per directions we furnish, prepares it as a wash 
for the mouth, allowing some to be swallowed, which 


acts as a Laxative. The foot can be soaked and 
washed, and the udder brushed to arrest the disease 
and effect a speedy cure. The stables sprayed or 
sprinkled. and purified, and kept in excellent sani- 
tary condition, acting as a preventive to the spread 
of the disease. A one-gallon bottle for 82. Charges 
paid to your express office. 

For further particulars address 

FITCH CHEMICAL CO. 


Bay City, Mich. 
Good agents wanted... 

















ta” BOOK MAILED FREE. 
A.A. | REVERS. Congestions, Inflamma- 
CURES tions, Lung Fever, Milk Fever. 
B. B. }FRBAING. Lameness, Injuries, 
CURES § Rheumatism. 
c. Cc. {SORE THROAT, Quinsy, Epizootic, 
CURES ) Distemper. 


D.D: | WORMS, Bots, Grubs. 

E. B.i pevens Colds, Influenza, Inflamed 

CuzEs } Lungs, Pleuro-Pneumonia. 

F. F. Epic. Bellyache, Wind-Blown, 

CURES § Diarrhea, Dysentery. 

G.G. Prevents MISCARRIAGE. 

H.H:{ KIDNEY & BLADDER DISORDERS. 

I. I. SKIN DISEASES, Mange, Eruptions. 

CURES § Ulcers, Grease, Farcy. 

J.K. }BAD CONDITION, Staring Coat, 

CURES } Indigestion, Stomach Staggers. 

@0c. each; Stable Case, Ten Specifics, Book, &c., %& 
At druggists, or sent prepaid on receipt of price 
Humphreys’ Medicine Co., Cor. William & Jobb 

Streets. New York. 








Farming on the South Shore. 
Potatoes have come up well and are look- 


The price for poultry is good; twenty- 
ght cents a pound for capons, live weight. 


Wells are getting low, and unless rain 


Norwell, Mass. H. A. T. 


— 
<P 


A General-Purpose Breed. 
On the farm, tothe man of little money 











iat eo 
C. H. JO. 


Is Known the 


as being the oldest and only really reliable cure for Spavins, Ringbone, Splints, Curbs § 
y ly Spa 


and all other forms of 


Sydney, N. 8. W., Australis. 
, Oct. 25, '02. 


endall Co., 

r= Will you kindly send me ore 
of your “Treatise on the Horse and his Dis 
eases?” I have used your Kendall's Spavin 
Cure, and I can safely say itis the best thst 
I have ever hed, and I recommend it to other 
horse trainers. Vv truly yours, 

— H iy SMITH. 


World Over 


It has met with the unqualified endorsement of 


m everywhere, in all localities and under all conditions. It never fails, but cures 


horseme 
quickly and 


permanently. f 
In addition to being the best stable remedy known, it is unequalled as a liniment for ix 
household and family use. Sold generally by all druggists. Price $1; six bottles for 25. 
oa 9 


We send valuable book, “‘A Treatise on the le 


profusely illustrated, free upon request. ry 


DR. B. J. KENDALL CO., 








A lump of bees-wax rubbed over the’ 


_ 
= 


Seusage Making in Paris. 
Two million pounds weight of pork 





are made mostly from fat meat, 








Most{saddle horses are undersized. The! or starch, and thus the proper weight is 


$100 CASH PRIZ 


eer $200 tn cosh best article written on breeding and Hogs. Deseribe ten sows that you would select for beeeding. Describe boar that you woo: 
We hereby yo me lg — ac roininfi atte you would feed cows untll pigs were farrowed.. Tell how many pigs you would ex}! 
4 after pigs were farrowed. State when and what you would commence feeding pigs and what you would us 

give the the old and what you would expe mare Gams ao 
te from your care and kind of feed used. Deseribo kind of pens and yarde 700 woe sded will, Not be considere’ |" 
F 





AGRICULTURAL 





Life Engravings of 


and 
wa You That You Ought Ze Mave This Book In Your 
$10.00 CASH, we will send you, IF BOOK IS NOT AS STATED. 


r 








‘This Paper. 96.—Hew Much Steck Have You? 


- alele from Farmers and Steckmen. 


N 


eF 






@aP FOR ANY STUDENT OF AN 


COLLEGE OR FARMER 


RARER GR SET TAI SRL: 


‘This Book Hailed Free, Postage Propald, If You Write Us (letter or postal) sad Answer These 2 Questions: 
Write us today for book. 


we , over 300 people and have SINBERAPOLIS, Langeat Stock Food Factory in the World. 
Essrageenes ices lernational Stock feed (a, stens vss. weocmresssteis! fests 


Capital Paid in, 
pays NT IRELY 


{ Pp RISK 
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